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Epucarion 


Devoted to the Science, Art, Philosophy ana Literature 
of Education 


Vor. XXXVII. JANUARY, 1917 No. 5 


The New England Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 


The thirty-first annual meeting of the Association will be held at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, on Friday and Sat- 
urday, November 10th and 1ith, 1916. Enter at the main entrance, on 
Charles River Road. 

On Friday evening at six o’clock there will be a dinner of the Asso- 
ciation at the Hotel Vendome, Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. It is 
important that the Secretary should receive notice of your intention to 
be present at the dinner as early as possible, on or before November 8th, 
Tickets for members will be one dollar; for those not members one 
dollar and a half. Ladies may be invited. 

Proposals of new members should be given to the Secretary before 
the close of the first session. 

Several New England societies whose interests centre about the 
college and secondary school will hold sessions on November 10th or 11th 
at the Institute or near by. To the members of these societies and their 
guests the privileges of this Association are most cordially extended. 


ALFRED E. STEARNS, President. 
WALTER BaLLou Jacoss, Secretary. 


Brown University, Providence, R. I., October 30, 1916. 
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PROGRAM 


Fray AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 10. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

3.10—Greetings. 
PRESIDENT MACLAURIN. 
3.15—The Junior High School. 
Proressor THoMAs H. Briaes. 

Teacher’s College, Columbia University. 

3.45—The New Admission Requirements of the Women’s Colleges. 
PRESIDENT MARION LE Roy BuRTON, 
Smith College. 


4.15—The New Comprehensive Examinations of the College Entrance 
Examination Board. 
PROFESSOR ROBERT NELSON CORWIN, 


Sheffield Scientific School. 
4.45—Discussion. 
Proressor CiirForp H. Moore, Harvard University. 


FRIDAY EVENING. 


6.00—Dinner and Reception at Hotel Vendome. 


The guests of honor will be President Ernest Martin Hopkins of 
Dartmouth College, President E. T. Fairchild of New Hampshire Col- 
lege, Commissioner Payson Smith of Massachusetts and Commissioner 
Milo B. Hillegas of Vermont. 


Dress informal. Social half hour from 6.00 to 6.30. 


SATURDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 11. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

9.00—Business Meeting. 

1. Report of Executive Committee and Election of New Members. 

2. Reports of the Secretary and Treasurer, 

3. Reports of the Delegates to the College Entrance Examination 

Board. 

4. Report of the Nominating Committee and Election of Officers. 

10.00—The Doctrine of General Discipline. 
PROFESSOR ERNEST C. MOORE, 
Harvard University. 
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10.30—Discussi0n. Opened by 

Heap Master Horace D. Tart, 

Taft School, Watertown, Conn, 
10.45—The Modern School. 

De. ABRAHAM F'LEXNER, 

The General Education Board. 

11.15—Discussion. Opened by 
PRESIDENT ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN, 
Amherst College. 


The proceedings of this, the Thirty-First Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, will be published in the January number of “Education.” 


OFFICERS, 1915-1916 


President 


ALFRED ERNEST STEARNS 
Vice-Presidents 
ABBOTT LAWRENCE LOWELL ELLEN FitZ PENDLETON 
Secretary-Treasurer 
WALTER BALLOU JACOBS 
Executive Committee 
(With the preceding) 

CaLes THOMAS WINCHESTER LEMUEL HERBERT MURLIN 
JAMES ARTHUR TUFTS EgNnest GRANGER HapaGoop 
Horace Dutton Tart 
Delegates to the College Entrance Examination Board 


s 


WILLIAM GALLAGHER Term expires 1916 
Witiram C. Hitt 2 * 1917 
Enocu C. ADAMS ” = 1918 
Lewis PERRY r 7 1919 


CONFERENCE OF DELEGATES 


At noon on Saturday, November 11th, there will be held at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Room 3-210, a conference of delegates 
from the different New England Associations, whose interests centre 
about the college and the secondary school. The purpose of this con- 
ference is to formulate a plan of co-operation through which the work of 
the different societies may be rendered more effective. 
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The following societies will be represented. 


New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
New England History Teachers Association. 

New England Association of Teachers of English. 

New England Modern Language Association. 

New England College Teachers of Education. 

New England Classical Association. 

Association of Mathematics Teachers in New England. 

New England Association of Chemistry Teachers. 

Eastern Association of Physics Teachers. 

New England High School Commercial Teachers Association. 


BUSINESS MEETING, NOVEMBER 11, 1916. 


The business meeting of the thirty-first annual meeting of the New 
England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools was held at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass., at nine o’clock, 
President Stearns, presided. 


The Executive Committee’ nominated the following for membership 
in the Association and they were elected: 


WALLACE CLARKE BoyDEN, Headmaster Boston Normal School, Boston. 
JOSIAH BringeE, Instructor in Greek, Westminster School, Simsbury, Conn. 
SetH Howarp Cuasz, Supt. of Schools, Beverly, Mass. 

Francis T. CLaAyTon, Prin. Proctor Academy, Andover, N. H. 

RutuH Corr, Head Mistress, Cambridge School for Girls, Cambridge, Mass. 


CLARENCE HENRY Gray, Professor of English, Tufts College, Tufts College, 
Mass, 


ORWIN BraprorD GRIFFIN, Teacher, High School, Portsmouth, N. H. 
GrrarRp HALLOCK, Prin. Hallock School, Great Barrington, Mass. 
Mixo B, Hititecas, Commissioner of Education for Vermont, Montpelier, Vt. 


Este GARLAND, Hopson, Head of Day School, Mary C. Wheeler School, 
Providence, R. I. 


Ernest M. Hopkins, President Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 


Henry Barrett Huntineton, Associate Professor of English, Brown 
University, Providence, R. I. 


WittiaM BLAKE Jack, Principal, High School, Portland, Me. 

CLARENCE D. KINGSLEY, State High School Inspector, Boston. 

Frank C. M. Mars, Supt. of Schools, Milton, Mass, 

Epwarp Louis MontTeoMERY, Prin. High School, Natick, Mass. 

EMILy GARDNER Munro, Prin. St. Margaret’s School, Waterbury, Conn. 
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ELLEN SETON OGDEN, Prin. Bishop Hopkins Hall, Burlington, Vt. 

ALICE ARDELL Preston, Teacher of Latin, High School, Plymouth N. H. 

CLARENCE PAUL QuIMBY, Pres. Westbrook Seminary, Portland, Maine. 

ALFRED E. REJALL, Instructor in Education, Boston University. 

Payson SMITH, Commissioner of Education for Massachusetts, Boston. 

Cuartes L. SIMMERS, Professor of Education and Psychology, Boston 
University. 

Witu1amM Brackett Snow, Headmaster English High School, Boston. 

JOHN CAMPBELL SwiFt, First Assistant English High School, Prov., R. I. 

EpWIN BRYANT TREAT, Headmaster Treat School, Oak Bluffs, Mass. 

AtBert W. VARNEY, Supt. of Schools, Bennington, Vt. 

Frep A. VERPLANCK, Supt. of Schools, South Manchester, Conn. 


The Executive Committee nominated William Gallagher, Principal of 
Thayer Academy to serve for four years as delegate to the College 
Entrance Examination Board. Mr. Gallagher was elected. 


It was voted on recommendation of the Executive Committee that the 
date of the next annual meeting be left to the Executive Committee with 
power. 

It was voted on recommendation of the Executive Committee that 
a committee of three be appointed by the President to invite those who 
should be members of the Association, particularly principals of public 
high schools and superintendents of schools, to become members of the 
Association. 

It was voted on recommendation of the Executive Committee that 
the Association send a delegate to the National Conference Committee 
on Standards for Colleges and Secondary Schools; that the term of office 
be three years; and that Dean Frederick C. Ferry be appointed delegate 
for three years. 


The minutes of the last meeting. were read and approved. 


The report of the treasurer for the year Jan, 18, 1915 to Jan, 15, 
1916, was approved. 


The report of the delegates to the College Entrance Examination 
Board was presented by Dr. Gallagher. The report was accepted. 

Voted that Mr. D. O. S. Lowell be requested to prepare a minute in 
reference to the death of William C. Collar. 

On motion of Dr. William T. Peck, the following resolution was 
adopted :— 

Resolved : That the thanks of the New England Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools be given to the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology for the privilege of holding this meeting in its commodious and 
convenient lecture hall, of feasting our eyes upon the beauty and purity 
of the architecture of its buildings and awakening our aspirations for 
& more severe education by a survey of the magnitude and completeness 
of its plant. 
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The Nominating Committee, consisting of Marion LeRoy Burton, 
Robert Nelson Corwin, and William Gallagher, presented the following 
list of officers for the ensuing year and they were elected. 


President, Appott LAWRENCE LOWELL. 
Vice-Presidents, ELLEN Fitz PENDLETON. 
Horace Dutton Tart. 

Secretary-Treasurer, WALTER BALLOU JACOBS 
Executive Committee (with the preceding). 

Cates THOMAS WINCHESTER 

JAMES ARTHUR TUFTS 

LEMUEL HERBERT MURLIN 

ERNEST GRANGER HAPHOOD 

CLEMENT COLLESTER HYDE 

Adjourned, 
WALTER BaLLovu Jacoss, Secretary. 


MINUTE IN REFERENCE TO THE DEATH OF WILLIAM C. COLLAR. 


By the death of Dr. William C. Collar, Feb. 27, 1916, there passes from 
our number the last of that triumvirate of Head Masters—Collar, Merrill 
and Tetlow—who conceived the idea and became the founders of this 
Association. _In the conduct of all our meetings, so long as Dr. Collar 
was engaged in active educational work, he was one of our most con- 
stant, interested and valuable members. He rarely missed a session, 
and when he was present he seldom failed to take part in the discus- 
sions. It was a pleasure to listen to him. His voice, delightfully 
modulated, and grateful to the ear; his words, chosen with rare dis- 
crimination; his arguments, clear sustained, and convincing; his sane 
philosophy of education, his contempt of shams, his high ideals and 
practical methods,—all combined to delight, instruct, and inspire his 
hearers. So long as this Association endures, his memory will abide: 
Si monumentum requiris, circumspice. 


Possibilities of the Junior High School 


By Prorrssor Tuomas H. Briees, Teachers CoLuEce, 
Cotumsi1a UNIVERSITY. 


fue NT Arthur Thomson’s fascinating volume, The Won- 
der of Life, we are told that “when Fabre wickedly 
| joined the front end of a file of procession cater- 
pillars to the hind end, they went on circling round 
3 and round the stone curb of a big vase in the 
garden, day after day for a week, covering per- 
: sistently many futile meters.” As we watch the 
cme oornest—sometimes even frenzied—activity of our 
schools, we may occasionally be inclined to wonder if some grim 
humorist has not succeeded in arranging our procession so that 
we follow, follow, with seldom a pause to understand whither 
we are bound or why. 

It is incumbent on us, especially those of us who do much to 
direct the destinies of others, occasionally to pause and ask whither 
we are bound, what,means we are using to reach our goal, and 
what degree of success we are achieving. In profession, at least, 
we are pretty generally agreed that our goal is to aid every child 
to live best the life for which he is by nature fitted. To do that 
even measurably well in a democracy, we must give to each and 
every child the tools which in common with all his fellows he 
needs. This we are doing measurably well in the first six grades 
of the elementary school. Beyond this, we must explore the in- 
terests, the aptitudes, and the capacities of the pupil. We must 
at the same time reveal to him the possibilities in various fields 
of education, so that, even while profiting by the thoroughly 
worth while material presented to him, he may intelligently de- 
termine his future training. And finally, in the upper reaches 
of childhood, we must endeavor to project him as far as possi- 
ble upon that special training by which the combined wisdom 
of the pupil, his parents, and his teachers decides he can be of 
most worth to himself and to society. 

The value of the means that we are using to reach our goal 
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must ultimately be determined by the degree of success attained. 
As that is diffiicult to measure, we may at least enquire if the 
means commonly used were devised in an effort to lead the same 
types of pupils that we now have to the same goal that we now 
profess to seek. Most assuredly not! A moment’s, reflection 
shows that a large part of the machinery of our secondary edu- 
cation is a relic of the time when but few pupils, and those mostly 
boys, continued in school, boys bound for the professions of the 
ministry and teaching, later of law and medicine, and still more 
recently of the various branches of engineering. Even grant- 
ing that the means used were the best conceivable, which in our 
greater knowledge of education we can not do, we know that 
today conditions are vastly different from what they were even a 
generation ago. Then the secondary school was considered to 
a large extent a sifter, to preserve only those with most ability to do 
abstract thinking; today it is considered rather a sorter, to clas- 
sify those with similar abilities and needs, of whatever kind, so 
that they can be most adequately satisfied. With amazing and 
oftentimes embarassing rapidity, we are tending actually toward 
the condition so often and eloquently presented as ideal, the 
condition of having in school till at least the age of sixteen all 
the children of all the people. It is certain that we should not 
attempt to make professional men and women of the 600,000 
boys and girls who are annually entering our secondary schools. 
And it is reasonable to hold that a training which may be good 
for those worthy the professions is certainly not the best for 
those with other destinies. 

Certainly no one is satisfied with the results. It is charged, 
without denial, that our children begin their professional train- 
ing too late, that the desired general culture is not manifest to 
a satisfactory degree in the ‘majority of the graduates of our 
secondary schools, and that the needless elimination of pupils by 
studies for which they are in no way fitted and for which they 
have no conceivable need is one of the darkest pages of our 
modern history of education. 

Tradition is far too frequently more potent than reason—even 
with the most intelligent. So long as tradition is sound, it is 
saving. But tradition makes us follow outworn creeds, tradi- 
tion makes us use ineffective means, tradition makes us blind 


~ 
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to changed conditions, and tradition makes us complacent with 
results that would be shocking evidence of failure in any field 
of objective activity. So long as we are busily dving something, 
perhaps even doing that something well, tradition makes. us satis- 
fied not to ask if the task be worth doing at all. 

But the light is breaking. Perhaps never before in the history 
ot the world have so many intelligent men been pondering the 
problem of the education of youth—not only pondering but also 
earnestly endeavoring to achieve a democratic education. Our 
philosophers of education, led by that doughty pragmatist, John 
Dewey, are on the basis of facts painstakingly gathered by 
trained students, presenting more clearly than ever before the 
ideals of education in a democracy. Our students of comparative 
education, showing how a definite ideal has made over the Prus- 
sian nation since the time of Bismarck, have aroused us to possi- 
bilities in America. Our historians of education, revealing the 
fact that we have never fairly faced the most important problems 
in the education of youth, have given us courage to make changes 
with the knowledge that we are not violating the conclusions of 
those wiser than we. Our students of administration present- 
ing the facts of elimination have shocked us into energy. And 
our psychologists by destroying the natural but untenable belief 
in the general transfer of acquired powers and by revealing the 
tremendous ranges of individual differences have wrecked the old 
mansions and indicated the foundations of the new. Even the 
layman, who has hitherto for the most part kept his hands off 
the secondary schools, becoming possessed of some of these facts, 
is beginning a criticism from without of which we shall doubtless 
hear more and more with the increase of high school alumni, a body 
not intimidated by the defensive sneer that they are ignorant of 
what the high schools are doing. The elementary school has been 
reformed by criticism beginning from without. We have now 
an opportunity to set our house in order before others arise and 
force us to the task. Out of this situation, so barely sketched, 
has grown the agitation for the junior high school. As yet no 
one can define it. As yet no one can safely prophesy what it 
will be. But certainly it so far typifies to the schoolman with 
a vision the opportunity of more easily embodying into his school 
system the various means of improvement that have separately 
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or in small groups already been introduced into the grammar 
grades or into the high school. Unfortunately, it must be re- 
corded, there are some who with a partial vision, or else 
who, seeing the light reflected from the faces of others, loudly 
proclaim the establishment of junior high schools when in truth 
they have changed but little the traditional organization and 
work of the school. And there are others, professional adminis- 
trators rather than professional educators, or it may be true 
educators embarrassed by the marvellous increase in registration 
while puzzled by the need of economy, who see in the junior 
high school merely a means of getting ninth grade children edu- 
cated more cheaply, taught by elementary school teachers in ele- 
mentary school buildings. 

But what we may call the real junior high school movement 
is not forwarded by these men; it finds its origin and strength 
in those true educators who, facing the facts without prejudg- 
ment, have a vision of what may be done for all adolescent boys 
and girls. Because the visions are different the junior high 
school appears with many varied characteristics, but undoubtedly 
it is by these pioneers conceived as an opportunity—an oppor- 
tunity more easily to break with tradition, an opportunity through 
congregation and segregation to form groups homogeneous for 
similar training, an opportunity to secure the true function of 
the earlier stages of secondary education, the exploration, on the 
one hand, of the interests, the aptitudes, and the capacities of 
the pupils, and, on the other hand, the exploration for them of the 
possibilities of each of the great fields of learning. 

Thus to define an institution as an opportunity is meaningful 
only to a man with a vision, to a man who recognizing needs has 
longed for a means of satisfying them. In a new type of school, 
as in a new building, it is easier to make dreams come true, for 
attention can there be focussed on the formulation of new plans. 
The familiar objection of the unimaginative, “But we’ve never 
done that before,” is more easily answered, for we have never had 
this type of institution before. The opportunity of the junior high 
school should be especially welcomed by those who are constantly 
complaining of prescription from above. The colleges can have 
little objection to the program for junior high schools, partly be- 
cause much of it is for pupils who will never enter, who should 
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never enter, institutions of higher learning, and partly because 
their own demands can even more adequately be satisfied for the 
academic type of pupil in a six-year secondary course. Perhaps 
the two extra years will permit high schools to give to those 
preparing for college some of the culture possible through the 
prescribed subjects but largely prevented by the present require- 
ments of formal examinations. Fair notice must be given, how- 
ever, that higher institutions, both of State and of college con- 
trol, are preparing to insist that their present requirements be 
pushed two years lower down into the grades. The only way 
successfully to combat this threatened pressure is to formulate— 
and to formulate first— a program of reform. Of course the 
more convincing this program is, the more likely it is of accep- 
tance. 

The junior high school problem has two phases, one concern- 
ing the rural community or village, the other concerning the 
town or city. I am not sure but that the former is the more im- 
portant of the two, for most of the modern secondary school pro- 
gram has been formulated by city men for city conditions. Imi- 
tated by the small school system of nine, ten, or even of full 
twelve grades, it has a stronger tendency to formality, with its 
subsequent bad results. Almost inevitably it returns to the local 
community pupils eliminated before the course is finished and 
not notably prepared for the problems immediately presented, 
impoverishes the community by permanently taking out of it 
the most able of the pupils, who after more or less higher train- 
ing find in cities greater opportunities for their talents. In so 
far as education is a State or national function, this condition 
can be defended; but as education is in America primarily a 
local function we see year after year small and often economi- 
cally weak communities ignorantly impoverishing themselves for 
the benefit of the larger and wealthier cities.|}-For the rural 
or village community, then, the junior high school offers the op- 
portunity of satisfying the needs of all the pupils particularly 
in terms of home life. Any other need may be satisfied if the 
community, with the aid of State funds, can afford it; if not, 
then it must as surely become a function of the individual as the 
study of instrumental music now is. 

The junior high school problem of the town or city is some- 
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what different. There full and differentiated courses can be of- 
fered provided the children of similar needs are congregated. 
In a city there are a number of elementary school buildings each 
one containing one, two, or more seventh and eighth grades, but 
often one of each, and that one frequently without a full comple- 
ment of pupils. This condition not only makes the per capita 
cost in these grades greater than it should be, but it also effec- 
tively prevents any differentiation of courses, usually perpetuat- 
ing many formal elements of no value to anybody. By congre- 
gating from five to ten classes of each grade, the school authorities 
may after exploration segregate the children into relatively full 
sections according to their manifest needs, their abilities, their 
physical age, their sex, or any combination of these factors that 
seems advisable. 

Such segregation is made on the assumption that the more 
nearly homogeneous a group, the better work its members will 
do, an assumption abundantly justified by experience in many 
places. Objection to this plan is sometimes made by those who 
declare that the dull child needs the stimulus of the more gifted. 
He may, particularly if the pacemaker is not so far ahead that 
the laggard appreciates only meaningless movement in the dis- 
tance; but the objection overlooks two facts: first, that as no 
group can be composed of pupils exactly alike, there can be to 
the weaker members of a group a stimulus by those slightly bet- 
ter; and, second, that bright pupils have rights in school just 
as truly as the dull. It is a truism that the most retarded pupils 
are those who are naturally brightest. Any teacher can with 
patience develop a dull pupil relatively near the limit of his 
powers; but the teachers, from kindergarten to college, who do 
not at times .retard the brightest members of their classes are 
few and far between. I maintain that each child should be in 
a homogeneous group that will move at the optimum pace, what- 
ever that be, for its members. 

Several methods are used to form groups honogeneous with 
respect to ability and to life aim. The least common is that of 
psychological tests. While far from infallible, this method has 
shown so high a degree of success as to promise much in the 
future. The safest method at the present is undoubtedly that 
of securing a joint decision of pupil, parents, and teachers after 
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an exploration that reveals as many facts, about both child and 
proposed vocation, as possible. Whatever the method, American 
democracy demands that if the classification first made seems 
wrong, a change with the least possible loss shall be allowed. It 
is interesting to note that the movement in Germany to postpone 
from nine to twelve, the age of differentiation, which there is 
all but permanently decisive, seems to be gaining strength. 
Probably in America we shall find it expedient to have members 
of all differentiated groups in the school thrown together for some 
academic as well as for social activities, 
How will the exploratory courses differ from those offered at 
ead In the first place, every detail will in itself be a fact 
worth knowing; nothing, absolutely nothing, at this period of a 
child’s training will depend for its justification wholly or even 
largely on its deferred value. While being thus of worth, the 
facts presented will reveal the possibilities in the general field 
of learning. This means, of course, that they will cover a larger 
part of each field than now, that the work will for the most part 
be extensive rather than intensive. In literature the pupils will 
be led to read ‘widely, beginning with what they really like and 
proceeding to more refined masterpieces only as growing tastes, 
manifested by responses, will permit. Instead of learning fifty 
facts apparently of more or less equal importance about one classic, 
they will be led primarily to appreciate the one big fact in each 
of twenty classics. If they advance to a higher study of litera- 
ture, they will have a background for their future study and a 
method of relative values; if they do not, they will have a back- 
ground for their future reading and a method that should make 
it intelligent. In the other phases of English, formal grammar 
gives place to composition, oral and written; and in composition 
undoubtedly the tendency is toward the more common types of 
writing at the expense of artistic descriptive and narrative themes, 
In music and in pictorial art, the tendency is without doubt 
toward increasing the training for appreciation, even at the ex- 
pense of production, but through singing, drawing, and model- 
ing, to determine which pupils have talents sufficient to warrant 
further instruction. The program for history is not so clear. 
Many reorganized schools are continuing the study of the United 
States, frequently introducing the beginnings in Europe of the 
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Union; others are introducing into the lower years the ancient 
and mediaeval background now commonly presented in the ninth 
grade. A course in community civics or the applied principles 
of government is very general. 

Mathamatics, instead of being confined to the higher reaches 
of arithmetic will concern the general applications of arithmetic, 
and will introduce the elements, the more practical elements, 
of algebra, constructive geometry, and even of trigonometry. In 
science—general science, if you please—the range for children 
will be like the range for real scientists, into whatever field the 
solution of real problems leads. The artificial vertical strati- 
fication of science into chemistry, physics, botany, and the rest 
‘ has its chief value in the logical organization of facts after they 
are acquired. Early adolescence is the age for acquiring the 
facts of science and the simple principles which, while useful 
in themselves, reveal the possibilities in future study. Acquired 
matured knowledge frequently overlooks the earlier naive ques- 
tions, which demand honest answers as the foundation for the 
desired progress to the later ones. In the industrial arts, “man- 
ual training” which prostituted itself in so many cases by sub- 
stituting for real work stock models of “spool holders and towel 
racks for mother,” is resolving itself into the various fields of 
industrial work. In the sensibly equipped schools, even though 
small, the boys successively learn the elements of working with 
wood, sheet metal, cement, electric wiring, etc. This training is 
assuredly of value, whether the boy learns thus in which field 
of industry he will earn his living, whether he becomes a house- 
holder and needs practical knowledge in puttering about his home, 
or whether he becomes an employer of labor and needs as a citi- 
zen a comprehension of the workingman’s point of view. 

This exploration, then, gives each pupil some knowledge of the 
general fields more exhaustively studied in higher courses, and 
thus enables him to choose more wisely his future curriculum. 
Our system of electives in the senior high school and in college 
presupposes an intelligent and informed elector; under the old 
system he might be intelligent, but he could not be informed. 
If, as is quite possible, even such exploring courses should lead 
a pupil into a general elective which later he might wish to 
change, he still could do so and not be more retarded in his prog- 
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ress than most pupils are today. Exploration at the age of twelve 
to fourteen is much more economical than it is two or more years 
later. 

At the same time that the junior high school courses are ex- 
ploring for each pupil the larger fields of knowledge and of skill, 
these same courses are exploring him, revealing, as nothing else 
can do, his interests, his aptitudes, and his capacities. On the 
basis of all this, then, the pupil enters the senior high school, 
where he receives an extended training in the work for which he 
seems most fit. Fortunately this plan has the approval of both 
the radicals and the reactionaries: each receives the pupils that 
he most wants and each is thus enabled to accomplish more than 
with a group half of whom are working under protest and hence 
ineffectively. 

But the junior high school is an opportunity for a reform of 
more than the curricula or the courses of study. It may even 
be justified, I suspect, if this reform is not immediately achieved. 


In the new type of school the social administration may be modi- _ 


fied so as to be more effective with boys and girls of early adoles- 
cense—the most unlovely and yet the most in need of love of all 
human beings, as Mr. Lyttle so poignantly said many years ago. 
Those schoolmasters who have made gradual adjustments to the 
growing sense of self-strength, report, I think without exception, 
that the plan prevents many crises of administration, some of 
which are likely to cause a divorce of the pupil from the school. 
The long-continued atmosphere of the primary grades has proved 
enervating and certainly ineffective to many pupils in the gram- 
mar school, and the sudden change to the pseudo-college spirit 
frequently found in the high school has had equally disastrous 
results. When grouped by themselves, with both men and women 
teachers, adolescents are likely to receive treatment more nearly 
suited to their natures. Whatever the cause, there can be no doubt 
that the problem of discipline in our junior high schools is far 
less than it generally is for similar pupils in the old types of 
organization. 

The possibilities of social administration of the junior high 
school are all but limitless. As the teaching is now department- 
alized, either wholly or in part, it is imperative that some one 
teacher be delegated to have personal oversight of each pupil. 
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If, as has been charged, the sudden change at the beginning of 
the usual high school course from one to five or more teachers 
is bad for the fourteen year old child, then assuredly it would 
seem worse for him when two years younger. A teacher-adviser 
who knows intimately a small group of pupils, taking their at- 
tendance, acting as mediator between the child and his other 
teachers or the principal, can accumulate enough facts during 
a year to gain much understanding of the child’s personal pecu- 
liarities and needs. This makes possible guidances of several 
kinds—social, educational, and vocational. I am not sure but 
that at the age of early adolescence, especially when it encounters 
a new school organization, the intimate personal advice is not of 
most importance. But there are possibilities of real help in each © 
of the other kinds. Some teachers in a departmental organiza- 
tion give too much work; some do not discover that the details 
of the work are not clear to all pupils; some are so coldly objec- 
tive that certain children are repelled even from the subject; 
and none are officially designated to look after the failures or to 
see that the exceptionally able child does not develop bad mental 
habits through too little effort. The dull and the bright may 
secure a fortuitous interest from some teacher, but the mediocre 
child undramatic in looks, ability, or social position, is likely 
to pass through the whole year with no especial attention or ad- 
vice. Much has been said about the inability of the pedagogue 
to give infallible advice to children about their educational and 
vocational futures. We must admit the lack of omniscience; 
but surely the advice of an adult capable of teaching a child, 
an adult who knows that child more or less intimately through 
one or more years, an adult who all the time is being better 
trained, can helpfully supplement that of a parent. If it is 
not wiser than blind chance, which now directs the destinies of 
perhaps a majority of children, then it is high time we launch 
a campaign to secure a better type of man and woman for our 
teachers. 

Involved in this whole matter of social administration is’ the 
proposed socialized recitation. In it the pupils work together 
toward the intelligent solution of a problem which they have 
either proposed or else which they comprehend, approve, and 
adopt as their own. In other words, it is an effort not, as the 
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uninformed would have it, to substitute easy work for hard, 
but to substitute for meaningless tasks, for drudgery made en- 
durable only by the demand of the human mind for something 
that it can do and the naive satisfaction in any task that it can 
achieve,—to substitute for this drudgery that destroys initiative 
and self-directive independence, tasks so obviously worth while as 
to secure work that is intelligent and hence truly educative. It 
demands for pupils what all of us demand for ourselves—a clear- 
ly conceived problem which because of its worth secures an in- 
terest and hence challenges ingenuity and serious sustained effort. 
Although I have on occasion heard even schoolmasters admit 
under pressure that they had not reached the limits of their pos- 
sible development, I have not known any large number of them 
to chasten their spirits or to discipline their minds by under- 
taking tasks that they did not consider to be of some real worth. 

Such, in brief, are some of the possibilities of the junior high 
school. Objections there are in plenty—both to the underly- 
ing theory and to the accomplished fact. Unfortunately for the 
advancement of education, objections are easier to propose than 
constructive programs. Our schools are good enough as they are 
(Look at me; I am the result!); the junior high school does 
not exist, anyway, except in name; we can make any changes 
we need under the present organization; there are no suitable 
text-books ; teachers are not trained for the new work; parents 
object to twelve year old children’s walking a mile more or less 
to a centralized school; principals of elementary schools object 
to losing the cream of their children and their best teachers; the 
new type of school will cost more ;’ and so on, and soon. Each of 
these objectives merits discussion, but there is now no time. I 
have no argument, for a junior high school when the desired 
ends are being achieved under the old organization; I have no 
argument for it when there are insuperable obstacles in the way. 
But I will admit only one obstacle that is really insuperable, and 
that is the superintendent and principal without a vision. The jun- 
ior high school is an opportunity, not a specific ; and unless you have 
a definite program for the reform of the curricula, of the courses 
of study, of the methods of teaching, and of the social adminis- 
tration of your intermediate grades, I strongly urge you to defer 
the organization of junior high schools to your successors. 
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The New Admission System of Mt. Holyoke, 
Smith, Vassar and Wellesley Colleges 


By M. L. Burton, Px.D., LL.D., Presipent or Smiru Cotece. 


SOUR of the largest certificating colleges for women, 
F Mount Holyoke, Smith, Vassar and Wellesley, an- 

nounced last year the adoption of a new admission 
system. I have been asked to describe the new 
method and to state the reasons which led to its 






| adoption. 

Beginning in October, 1915, conferences were 
held by representatives of the four colleges. Each institution 
was represented by its president and a member of the faculty. 
All of the conferences were characterized by a genuine frankness 
in the statement of points of view, by a willingness to meet all 
the reasonable desires of each college and by a unanimity which 
was at once inspiring and prophetic. It is an achievement of 
no little magnitude to secure the hearty and active co-operation 
and approval of the faculties of four large colleges upon a meas- 
ure affecting so directly and fundamentally the future of all the 
institutions concerned. We began in October and the conclu- 
sions had been accepted by all four faculties in February, a fact 
which in itself intimates that the plan probably expresses some 
elements of truth and possibly represents a constructive solu- 
tion of some of the perplexing phase’ of the problem of entrance. 

In endeavoring to describe accurately the new plan it seems 
wise to quote here in toto the official announcement as it is being 
sent out from the offices of all four of the colleges. It is as 
follows: 
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OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
OF A 
NEW PLAN OF ADMISSION 
TO 


Mr. Hotyoxe Cortecs,"Smiru Coiiecs, Vassar CoLitece 
WELLESLEY CoLLEGE 


Four women’s colleges, Mount Holyoke, Smith, Vassar, and 
Wellesley, announce a new method of admission, to supersede the 
present system of admission by certificate. In 1919 the new 
method will entirely replace admission by certificate and it may 
be used earlier if desired. The present method of admission by 
examination in all subjects will be continued as an alternative 
to the new plan. No change is made in the subjects now re- 
quired for admission, no addition nor diminution in the amount 
prescribed for admission is proposed. The new plan is similar 
to that adopted by Harvard, Princeton, and Yale in prescribing 
a test of the quality of the applicant’s scholarship and intellectual 
power. 

The examinations required in this plan are of the type known 
as comprehensive examinations to be offered’ by the College En- 
trance Examination Board beginning in June, 1916. 

The new method depends on two kinds of evidence: 


1. Evidence submitted by the school, consisting of 

a. A school report covering the entire record of subjects 
and grades for four years. 

b. A statement from the school principal including an 
estimate of the applicant’s scholarly interests, special 
ability, and character. 

2. Evidence submitted by the candidate, consisting of 
Four comprehensive examinations, selected from each 
of the following groups: 
(1) English or History, selected by the applicant. 
(2) A foreign language, selected by the applicant. 
(3) Mathematics, or Chemistry, or Physics, selected 
by the applicant. 
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(4) A fourth subject, designated by the applicant 
from the subjects which may be offered for ad- 
mission. This choice must be approved by the 
Committee on Admission of the respective col- 
leges. 


These four examinations must be taken at one time. 

At least two examinations must cover more than two admission 
units* each. 

In each subject chosen the comprehensive examination covering 
all the units offered by her for admission must be taken by the 
applicant. 

It is desirable that applicants furnish school records and state 
the subjects selected for examination before February fifteenth of 
the year in which the examinations are to be taken. Candidates 
may apply for admission, however, at any time prior to the Sep- 
tember examinations. 

The Committee on Admission of the individual college must 
give its permission, based upon the evidence submitted by the 
school, before the applicant may take the examinations. It is 
proposed that the comprehensive examination set by the College 
Entrance Examination board be judged by readers appointed by 
this Board, and forwarded to the individual college for final de- 
cision by the college Committee on Admission. 

Under the new plan the candidate, if admitted to college, will 
be admitted free from all conditions. Failure to meet completely 
the standard in both kinds of evidence required will not neces- 
sarily involve rejection of the applicant; the Committee may ac- 
cept unusual excellence in one part of the credentials submitted 
as offsetting unsatisfactory evidence or even failure in another 
part. If the candidate fails of admission in June she will not 
be debarred from taking examinations under the old system in 
September, but she may not take the comprehensive examinations 
for admission under the new plan before June of the following 
year. 

It is believed that this new type of admission combines the best 
elements of the present certificate system and of the exami- 
nation system in that it requires the school record and estimate 


*Note.—A unit as defined by the College Entrance Examination Board repre- 
sents a year’s study in any subject in a secondary school, constituting approxi- 
mately a quarter of a full year’s work. 
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of character, and also demands examinations designed to test the 
candidate’s intellectual power, not alone her memory of prescribed 
facts. Furthermore the method offers the applicant the fullest 
opportunity to show her ability in subjects in which she believes 
herself best qualified. 

This plan substitutes a uniform method of administration in 
place of the various certificate forms now used by the four colleges 
and gives the school entire freedom in the sequence of its work 
making no requirement of certain subjects in the last years. 

Comprehensive examinations according to the new plan will be 
given by the College Entrance Examination Board in June, 1916, 
and applicants may enter college by satisfying these tests and 
furnishing the required evidence from their schools at any exami- 
nation period before 1919 though this new plan will not entirely 
supersede admission by certificate until that date. 


For a clear understanding of the plan and a real appreciation 
of its merits, certain further details are necessary. It should be 
clearly understood that in the evidence submitted by the school, 
the “report covering the entire record of subjects and grades for 
years” is made out upon a blank furnished by the colleges and is 
not a certificate in the old sense but merely a transcript of the 
student’s record. It does not admit her to college nor, in case it 
is defective at certain points, exclude her. It does not even give 
her permission to take the examinations. It is merely one form 
of the evidence. 

Great value will be attached to the statement of the principal 
concerning the applicant’s character and abilities. In order that 
the reader may know exactly what is asked of the principal, the 
following quotation is made from the blank: 


“The Board of Admission will be grateful for an estimate 
of the candidate’s character. The Board will be glad to have 
information also about the candidate’s scholarly interests, 
whether connected with her school work or outside of it; 
her possession of exceptional ability of any kind; her fond- 
ness for out door sports; her moral qualities, such as honesty, 
courage, self-control and regard for duty; the influence she 
has exerted among her schoolmates, and any ways in which 
it has been recognized. The Board does not expect that in- 
formation will necessarily be given on all the points men- 
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tioned above. Whatever information is received will be 
placed on file in the office of the Board and will be regarded 
as confidential.” 


It becomes clear at once that the colleges are searching for the 
real and essential facts concerning the candidate. It is not mere- 
ly a question of marks and courses but her entire attitude to 
learning and to life. If the school record and the principal’s 
certificate justify it the student is then given permission to pre- 
sent further evidence by means of the examinations. They are 
offered by the College Entrance Examination Board and known 
as the “comprehensive” type. The questions are prepared by a 
new group of examiners and the papers judged by a separate set 
of readers. They are thus entirely distinct from the regular 
old line examinations in all subjects offered by the same Board. 
The vital point, however, is the method of reading and marking 
the papers. The readers are not asked to give marks in the 
usual form. They are expected to judge the papers and to an- 
swer the following questions: 

“Does the candidate show sufficient knowledge of this sub- 
ject to continue it in college ? 

Does her book suggest a different kind of training from that 
on which the examination is based?...... or poor training? 
outa 0a or that she has not made full use of her opportunities ? 


What does she do best. 
Indicate by underlining words in following lists the charac- 
teristics of the book: 
GOOD.—Neatness, accuracy, correct spelling and punctua- 
tion, sense of order and arrangement, reasoning 
power, memory, ability to apply knowledge. 


BAD.— Slovenly, inaccurate, careless spelling and punc- 
tuation, illogical, poor memory, no ability to rea- 
son. 

RRS Sisbhai Kian wit Ra eben, 0a <6 RG SG Oe 0 CRO VON 


Again it must become evident that the colleges are endeavoring 
to arrive at fundamental facts. It is precisely this information 
that any person must have who is asked to decide whether a stu- 
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dent is prepared to do college work. But even the four readers 
do not decide the+question of entrance. The Board of Admission 
at the separate college, having before it all of the evidence de- 
cides whether the student is prepared to do college work. If 
she is prepared she is admitted without condition. If she is not, 
she cannot attempt to enter by this method until another year 
has elapsed. We now have before us the main outline of the 
plan and the methods by which it is to be administered. 

Our next task requires us to meet this issue: Why did the 
colleges adopt the new plan? In direct answer to this question, 
which in the case of many principals of high schools is a definite 
challenge, I offer nine replies. 

1. Because we wished, for the sake of the schools, the stu- 
dents and the colleges to eliminate the evils of the certificate sys- 
tem. This statement must not be misinterpreted. The adoption 
of the new system does not mean that any one of the four col- 
leges had lost confidence in the certificate system as contrasted 
with the old line examination plan. If we were forced to a 
choice between those two systems, by virtue of our experience, 
we would choose the certificate method. This point of view was 
expressed emphatically and repeatedly in the conferences of the 
colleges. We do believe it. is possible to preserve the best ele- 
ments of the certificate system while eliminating its weaknesses. 
The transcript of the student’s record together with the statement 
of the principal conserves the advantages of the certificate with- 
out putting the principal into difficult if not impossible situations 
with his immediate constituency. The new plan does away with 
all need for granting the certificate privilege to schools, it elimi- 
nates all of the unpleasantness which inevitably arises when 
schools must be dropped from accredited lists, it overcomes all 
the difficulties which arise when a good student cannot gain ad- 
mission because she comes from a school which has never applied 
for_the certificate privilege; and above all, it provides a plan 
whereby any student from any school in any state whose record 
justifies it, has precisely the same open and free opportunity to 
prove her ability to do college work as the student who comes 
from a well known private school enjoying full certificate privi- 
leges. 

2. Because we desired, if possible, to provide a method which 
would admit any student who was prepared to do college work, 
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and which would exclude others. At a conference with repre- 
sentatives of the secondary schools of Chicago during May, 1916, 
a high school principal made the statement that this new method 
was intended to exclude students from the four colleges concerned. 
Such an assumption could not be farther from the truth. The 
new method is not intended to exclude students but rather to pro- 
vide a method of entrance for any student who is prepared to do 
college work. To be sure the new method will exclude some stu- 
dents. It ought to. ‘The existing methods fail to find the stu- 
dents who should never be allowed to attempt college work. The 
new method we firmly believe will select a high type of college 
student. At any rate it will relieve the freshman class of the 
burden of students who are quite unequal to the requirements and 
standards of college study. . 

3. Because we wished to put the emphasis where it belongs 
and to have entrance to college determined not by success in pass- 
ing examinations nor by skill in securing certificates but by giving 
evidence of ability to do college work. This is a mighty dis- 
tinction. For too long a time those things have been considered 
synonymous. Records in entrance examinations and in college 
however have forced us to the opposite conclusion. So long as 
the tutoring school can make its boast about putting boys and girls 
through examinations and so long as students admitted on certifi- 
cate reveal their poor preparation we must insist that the ability 
to get on in college cannot be judged solely by these standards. 
We are fully conscious that these statements may seem quite 
inconsistent with the new method of admission. That method, 
however is based upon neither certificates nor the old line exami- 
nation plan. It is not merely a combination of the two systems. 
It endeavors to approach the question from a distinctly new 
point of view and requires one to think in new terms. It insists 
that admission to college is not a question of meeting mechani- 
cally certain requirements stated in units nor in passing various 
sets of preliminary and final examinations. It endeavors to view 
the situation not merely as an academic but as a human problem, 
the heart of which is involved in such questions as these: Is 
this student able to do college work? What evidence is avail- 
able? We decided to ask the school for her record and her princi- 
pal for his or her judgment. Certainly that evidence ought to 
be very valuable. The estimate of her character ought to be a 
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human document written with the experience of an expert in 
education who asks himself this tremendously serious and vital 
question: Do I think that this student is college material? The 
answer will not depend on marks nor upon courses taken but 
upon all those elements which go to make up human personality, 
all those traits of character which predict human worth and all 
those dreams and purposes which foretell genuine achievement. 

Then the student is asked to do her part, to state what she 
thinks she can do well and to present her evidence. Now it is 
just here where the greatest clearness is necessary. Four exami- 
nations you say? Yes, but of the comprehensive type. They 
should be called “ability tests” and not “examinations.” \L That 
word should never have been employed in describing the new 
system. These tests are designed not to examine the student’s 
memory nor to discover whether she has done the prescribed work 
in the orthodox fashion but to ascertain whether she has learned. 
how to think, to reason and to grapple with new situations.) In 
a, word they are power tests. Moreover this new method is not 
to be administered in a mechanical fashion. Strong emphasis 
should be put upon the statement that “failure to meet com- 
pletely the standard in both kinds of evidence required will not 
necessarily involve rejection of the applicant; the Committee 
may accept unusual excellence in one part of the credentials sub- 
mitted as offsetting unsatisfactory evidence or even failure in 
another part.” Above all, it must be stated emphatically that 
entrance to college will not depend-upon any one thing but upon 
the evidence as a whole. In order to startle certain conservative 
minds into action and to make it unmistakably clear that we are 
dealing with distinctly new standards the following statement is 
made. It is quite conceivable that a student with a good school 
record in academic subjects might not be given the permission 
to take the four examinations while a candidate who showed un- 
satisfactory results and even failure in some of the examinations 
would be admitted free of all conditions. The new method is 
human not academic, personal not mechanical and is based upon 
the question,—Can the candidate do college work ? 

4. Because we believed that “conditions” for freshmen are 
an unmitigated evil. The new system therefore admits or ex- 
cludes the applicant. Is it not strange that the very student 
who has needed all her time for college work just because her 
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preparation seemed defective is the one who has been asked to 
do more than the others? Such are the curious idiosyncrasies 
of the academic mind. I have actually known us to sit and de- 
liberate upon the question of severing a student’s connection with 
the college for failure to clear off an entrance condition although 
she had done a whole year’s work in college without either a 
condition or a deficiency! If ability to do college work had been 
the criterion the entrance condition would not have existed. 

5. Because we desire to leave the secondary schools entirely 
free to arrange their curricula and to follow a sequence in stud- 
ies which seemed to them wise. Under the old system the re- 
quirements were such that the later years of the preparatory 
course were seriously overcrowded. Many college departments 
wished to have their subjects studied during the last year of 
preparation. The result was that high schools often found it 
impossible to meet the varying requirements of the colleges. 
There was simply not time enough in the last year or even two 
years to do all that was prescribed. The new method overcomes 
this difficulty by requiring only four tests and those in subjects 
selected by the applicant. It gives to the schools precisely the 
thing for which they have naturally and legitimately contended— 
more freedom to arrange their work as they deem best. 

6. Because we recognized the value and convenience both to 
schools and colleges of a uniform method of admission. The 
curious differences in college blanks and the widely varying de- 
tails of methods of admission have been a constant source of an- 
noyance to the schools. These four large colleges now present 
the same blanks and follow the same methods in admitting stu- 
dents. Such a system emphasizes the similarities of these col- 
leges and maintains their standards upon an equal footing with- 
out in any sense tending to rob them of their individual character- 
istics. In reality it provides a closer articulation between the 
work of all types of secondary schools and the colleges. 

7. Because we believed thoroughly in the value of a test such 
as that proposed in the comprehensive examinations. We are 
not convinced that examinations in all subjects taken in prelimi- 
nary and final sets have the same merits. )The new plan aims 
to test the student’s mental power, her capacity to think, her 
ability to reason, her resourcefulness in meeting new problems, her 
facility in arranging her material and her power in utilizing as her 
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own the thought with which she has been dealing.’ Now the high 
school principals object most seriously to the college presuming to 
examine their students. From one point of view this attitude is 
highly commendable. The new method, however does not imply 
that the high schools are to be held to a “strict accountability” by the 
colleges. It simply asks the privilege of gathering this further evi- 
dence upon a most difficult problem. Surely no high school of 
the first rank can question the reasonableness of these four exami- 
nations. Any student who has done good work in a good high 
school ought to be able to select four subjects from all those offered 
for entrance upon which she would be willing to sustain a test, 
particularly if admission to college does not depend entirely 
upon the results. 

The high schools however carry the issue a step farther by 
saying that both students and parents are unqualifiedly opposed 
to examinations and that the way from high school to college 
should be made as “easy” as possible. No doubt students do ob- 
ject and will object to such tests. As a natural corollary in 
American life parents will strengthen the objection. The oppor- 
tunity of passing directly from high school to college or univer- 
sity should never be removed but tat the work involved should 
be kept at a minimum and the transition made merely “easy,” 
that is, attractive and pleasant, is hardly a position which ought 
to be advocated by educators. I have said that from one point 
of view the objection on the part of the high school to any exami- 
nation of its product is commendable. It indicates lofty aims 
and high standards. From another point of view, however, it 
is strangely inconsistent if not unsocial. In order to make 
clear how radically I feel upon this point I wish to add that I 
believe the colleges should welcome any set of tests or examina- 
tions which the graduate or professional schools might wish to 
apply to college graduates provided only they are applied to all 
alike. \If there is any tendency in American education which 
ought to be combated fiercely it is the assumption that our youth 
must be shielded from all hard and trying experiences and must 
not be subjected to severe tasks. We seem to have the educational 
doctrine that hard things per se must be eliminated. Why 
should our schools not foster and develop a readiness and willing- 
ness to meet fair tests? Why should parents not be helped to 
see the value for life accruing to any young person who has 
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learned how to face difficult and trying experiences with success ¢ 
The opportunity for college training must not be diminished but 
its real value must be more clearly understood. We have adopted 
our new admission system because we believe it will be of ser- 
vice in training young women to meet more fairly and successfully 
the inevitable “examinations” of real life. 

8. Because we believed in letting the person who is most con- 
cerned, the person for whom schools and colleges actually exist, 
have a genuine opportunity to express herself at her best and 
to submit the evidence which she considers does her the fullest 
justice. It will be observed that the candidate is asked to select 
all four subjects for examination. She is not to be tested at 
the points where her training is weak but where she herself feels 
she is best prepared. Is it not strange that in the older systems 
so little emphasis was given to what the student herself might 
think of her preparation? Excellence in one field counted for 
nothing. The dead level of mediocrity seemed to be the ideal. 
At least it let the student into college without conditions. The 
new plan corrects all of this. It begins by asking for her best 
and ends by basing its decision upon all the evidence and not 
merely upon defects or even failures in certain places. It must 
not be assumed that the arrangement of examinations places only 
those of the same value in each group. Obviously a one unit 
examination in History is not regarded as equal to the three unit 
examination in English. The plan was devised rather, to test 
the student in the main fields of her preparation without limit- 
ing in a rigid and mechanical fashion her choice of the actual 
examinations. \The aim was to give her every reasonable oppor- 
tunity for a perfectly fair test in the very subjects which appeal 
to her most. ’ 

9. Because this new method was unquestionably the next step 
in the solution of the far more difficult and perplexing question 
of the content of the entrance requirements. There is great gain 
in securing the co-operation of the four colleges in the adminis- 
tration of the new method of admission, For the present noth- 
ing is said or done about the subjects required for entrance. 
This means for example that Smith College will continue to re- 
quire 1414 units for admission among which as prescribed sub- 
jects are the following: Latin 4 units (or Greek 3 units), English 
3 units, Mathematics 21% units, and History 1 unit. No doubt 
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this fact is the occasion of very great disappointment among the 
high schools particularly of the middle and far west. Neverthe- 
less it must be borne in mind that this new method paves the 
way for a far more satisfactory solution of that problem. By 
eliminating the question of the content of the requirements real 
progress has been made. After this method has gone into suc- 
cessful operation we shall then be in a much better position for 
the larger question. That it demands consideration at the ear- 
liest possible date goes without saying. The new method is most 
acceptable to the private school but for the reason already stated 
it is not so agreeable to the high schools. It is hoped, however, 
that they may realize the full import of the new plan and find in 
it the prophecy of a change in the content of college entrance 
requirements. The colleges ultimately must face as possibilities 
(1) the losing of their western constituencies or (2) the modifying 
of their entrance requirements or (3) the developing of their or- 
ganizations in such a way that while the integrity of the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts is preserved, a place is provided for the mul- 
titudes of excellent students who have not taken four years of 
Latin in High school. The last possibility involves policies of 
far reaching moment and carries us too far afield to be discussed 
here. It is however one of the vital issues of a not far distant 
future. 

There are certain questions which are raised so frequently that 
they ought to be answered even though it involves repetition. 
Will it be possible to enter college by examination in all subjects ? 
Yes. So long as the College Entrance Examination Board con- 
tinues to offer such examinations the college will maintain this 
method of entrance as an alternate plan. Does the new plan in- 
volve the actual discontinuance of the certificate system for all 
schools? Yes, beginning in September 1919. When does the 
new plan become operative. At once. A student may enter by 
the new plan any ‘time but beginning in September 1919 it will 
be compulsory. Certificates are valid only in 1917 and 1918, 

In conclusion, it ought to be said that the four women’s colleges 
acknowledge fully their indebtedness to Harvard University for 
leading the way toward a new plan of admission and that they 
welcome a full and frank discussion of their new system of ad- 
mission. Criticisms, objections, and suggestions should be for- 
warded to any one of the four colleges. 








| Comprehensive Examinations of the College 
Entrance Examination Board 


By Proressor Rosert N. Corwin, Yate UNIVERSITY. 


£XAMINATIONS for admission may,as we all know, 
be a bond or a barrier between school and college. 

Modern educational practice demands that these ex- 

aminations be no longer regarded or treated as re- 
% strictions and exactions imposed by the stronger 
: upon the weaker, but rather as treaties of alliance 
= between equals,—treaties which must safeguard the 

interests of both contracting parties if they are to 
benefit either permanently. For admission tests cannot but in- 
fluence deeply those who give and those who receive. The in- 
fallibility of the college examiner and the docile acquiescence of 
the secondary school teacher belong, fortunately, to a discarded 
dogma, . 

Several notable and rather radical changes in the character 
and administration of admission tests,—all recognizing this com- 
munity of interests and therefore of equal concern to school and 
college,—have been effected during the past school year: 

(1) Harvard, Princeton and Yale, the last of the Old Guard 
of examining colleges, surrendered to the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board their Old Plan examinations,—thus ending, let us 
trust for all time, that variety in announcement, question-paper 
and systems of administration, which has so long and so needless- 
ly baffled the teacher. 

(2) To meet the requirements of the New Plan of admission 
tc the three universities mentioned, and to such other colleges as 
eared to “come in,” the College Entrance Examination Board 
enlarged its scope and demonstrated its adaptability by establish- 
ing an entirely new ‘and independent set of so-called Comprehen- 
sive Examinations.___ 

As it will be necessary to make frequent use of the word Com- 
prehensive, it may be well to forestall any possible confusion by 
saying that the term “Comprehensive,” as used by the Board, is 
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applied only to the question-papers set under the New Plan, not 
to this plan as a whole. 

By this New Plan the question-papers were prepared under the 
auspices of the Board, but the answer-books were read by the 
examiners of the college to which the candidate sought admission. 
Some four hundred candidates presented themselves for exami- 
nation under this plan in June of this year. 

(3) In the September examinations, Harvard, Princeton and 
Yale for the first time set the same examination paper in all sub- 
jects and, what is more important, only Comprehensive papers 
were set. These were made to serve for candidates entering un- 
der the Old Plan as well as under the New,—thus eliminating 
the special privilege character of the fall papers and demonstrat- 
ing the adaptability of the Comprehensive papers. The experi- 
ence with the fall papers likewise confirms the hope of many 
examiners that these Comprehensive papers may at no distant 
date supersede the Old Plan papers. I should add here in paren- 
thesis that Princeton was prevented from using these September 
papers because of the postponement of the opening of college. 

(4) The four large colleges for women,—Mount Holyoke, 
Smith, Vassar and Wellesley,—have announced that this new 
method of admission will in the near future supersede the present 
system of admission by certificate. As an alternative method of 
admission it is already in force. Thus the Comprehensive method 
of examination has already made large inroads both into the Old 
Plan of examination and into the plan of admission by certificate. 

All of the changes noted above have had their origin in the new 
Comprehensive examinations which I have been asked to discuss 
today. Perhaps I can perform this task more intelligently by 
outlining as briefly as possible the essential features of the New 
Plan of admission and by then discussing the purpose and char- 
acter of these new examinations and the methods and extent of 
their application. 

It seems fair to assume that the essential features of the New 
Plan of admission are familiar to all present. The New Plan 
requires: (1) An official school record covering the four years 
of preparatory study; (2) a comprehensive or general examina- 
tion in a few subjects; and (3) the admission of the candidate 
without condition or not at all. 
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A word about the first and third of these requirements will 
leave us free to discuss more fully the second and most important 
feature; that is, the Comprehensive or general examination in a 
few subjects. 

The first provision,—-that a school record shall be submitted,— 
has led some critics to say that this is but a disguised method 
of admitting by certificate. I am unable to see the validity of 
this objection, for it seems to me that this requirement has saved 
the most important quality of the plan of admission by certifi- 
cate,—that is its selective function,—and, by the four Compre- 
hensive examinations, has remedied the principal defect of that 
plan,—that is its inability to establish and maintain even an 
approximate general standard of quality. A record covering four 
years of school work, indicating the textbooks used, the propor- 
tion of laboratory work and the scholarship grades obtained, and 
giving a frank estimate of the candidate’s character and ability, 
will certainly give pertinent evidence of his fitness,—while the 
Comprehensive examinations which accompany this record will 
serve both school and college as a means of maintaining scholar- 
ship standards. Moreover, the section of the four women’s col- 
leges would seem to indicate that the New Plan of admission is 
threatening to eliminate admission by certificate rather than that 
by examination. 

As to the third requirement,—the admission of the candidate 
without condition, or his rejection, will eliminate a most useless 
and bothersome feature of our Freshman year’s work. Entrance 
conditions serve no evident educational purpose. They merely 
bring confusion upon the examiner, distract the Freshman in his 
regular work, alarm his parents, and provide grist for the tutor- 
ing mills. 

The essential feature of the New Plan of admission is to be 
found in the second of the requirements noted above,—a Com- 
prehensive examination in a few subjects,—and the purpose of 
this radical change from the older usage is to make preparation 
for college mean more nearly what the term connotes. For, by 
a curious anomaly for which neither college nor school is wholly 
responsible, the preparation for college has come to mean some- 
thing far from synonymous with fitness for college work. In 
fact it would be difficult to construct from the Old Plan entrance 
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examinations mortuary tables which would indicate with any great 
degree of accuracy the expectancy of college life. Once upon 
a time the work of the school bore a direct and intimate relation 
to that of the college. Candidates were examined for the pur- 
pose of determining whether they had studied those subjects and 
reached that degree of proficiency required for the work of Fresh- 
man year. This contact has been lost and the relation obscured 
to the detriment of both school and college. 

In process of time, preparation for college has, in the minds 
of many teachers and pupils, come to mean doing certain rigidly 
prescribed things in a hardly less rigidly prescribed manner 
until a sufficient number of points have been accumulated. 
Preparation for college based upon such a fallacious principle 
cannot but encourage the belief in the mind of the boy that the 
preparatory course is a game in tactics rather than an opportu- 
nity to demonstrate those qualities which will make for success 
in college or in any other field of human endeavor. By this 
older method, the boy, at the very outset of his school career, 
is led to believe that selection, in its application to admission 
requirements, is based upon a law quite different from that which 
obtains in other forms of human effort. 

Schools especially devoted to the work of preparation for col- 
lege, however, find the old requirements no hardship. In fact 
they have so perfected their methods for meeting requirements 
so conceived that the college examiner, in order to exclude the 
obviously unfit, has felt obliged to make his question-papers in- 
creasingly detailed and difficult. In the course of time the high 
school, in which preparation for college must necessarily be mere- 
ly an incidental or at least an accessory function, has found it- 
self at an increasing disadvantage. It is, I believe, the invari- 
able experience of the college examiner that the Old Plan en- 
trance examinations demonstrate that the preparation of the high 
school pupil is inferior to that of the boy who has had the ad- 
vantage of the special fitting school; but it is also no less well 
established that the high school boy, if once admitted, soon dem- 
onstrates a superior fitness for college work. 

It does not necessarily follow from this experience that either boy 
or either school is superior to the other, for each school has its own 
sphere and each has its appointed task and each must do more than 
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prepare for college,—but it does show that the high school boy 
should not be excluded or embarrassed by restrictions devised espec- 
ially to meet conditions which have arisen in connection with the 
special fitting school. He has won his way to recognition. 

The Comprehensive papers have been devised to equalize the 
disadvantages mentioned. They are a frank attempt to reach the 
high school boy without restricting or embarrassing the incom- 
parably valuable work of the great fitting schools. Their avowed 
purpose is to make college accessible to the boy of ability and 
promise who has not been especially fitted for college; or, to put 
it in a more general way, to make the preparation for college 
less conventional and less subservient to tradition and more in 
accord with the best educational practice and with reason. The 
Comprehensive Examination accordingly recognizes the right of 
the high school to adapt its instruction to the needs of its environ- 
ment and its right to determine its own ways and means for at- 
taining results. The question papers, therefore, are adapted to 
such variety of school instruction as exists in the various subjects - 
required for admission, and recognize the general principle that 
the school shall determine how a subject shall be taught, and the 
college shall test for results and power. 

We college examiners feel much flattered when deference to 
our opinions is shown by the schoolmaster, but it is no secret 
among ourselves that college teachers are poor judges in matters 
dealing with the problems and possibilities of the secondary school. 
Our knowledge of school problems is necessarily second-hand and 
meagre. A discussion of entrance requirements in the average 
college faculty is usually a delightful exchange of memories and 
regrets of school days, or reports on the findings of sons and 
nephews. In one such gathering a learned professor of science 
always insists that the study of English history is the most im- 
portant part of the school course. Another regrets his lack of 
schooling in formal grammar; still another that in freehand 
drawing. Some set great value upon work done at school in 
mathematics, others upon that in language. In fact, one may 
always count that participants in these discussions will put most 
value upon those subjects which they themselves had no oppor- 
tunity of acquiring or those which they studied under an able 
teacher. In every faculty, however, there is substantial agree- 
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ment as to what qualities make for success in college.. Further 
introspection and self-examination will, I believe, convince us 
that detailed measures for attaining the results desired had much 
better be left with the school man, whose life is spent upon just 
this work. 

Under the New Plan the Comprehensive papers must not, 
however, be made without substance and void. We must not 
jump from rigid prescription to glittering generalities. I believe 
that the specifications may be made general without being made 
indefinite. Some subjects adapt themselves more easily to the 
new method than do others. The question is frequently put by 
teachers: “We understand how one may give a Comprehensive 
Examination on a four-year subject like Latin or English, but 
how about a one-year subject like Physics or Chemistry?’ Com- 
prehensiveness appears to me as a point of view from which the 
subject should be approached, and if we keep that in mind, and 
the purpose of the new examinations as well, we shall be able 
to set an adequate comprehensive paper in each of the subjects 
of high school instruction. 

What is hoped for under the Comprehensive Examinations may 
perhaps be best illustrated by recalling some of the faults which 
grew up under the Old Plan. This method of examination, with 
its rigid prescription and exact specifications, tended to discourage 
independence and versatility in the teacher, with corresponding 
effect on the pupil. Teaching must not be reduced to the level 
of the piece-work trades. A good teacher, whether in college 
or in school, needs and deserves latitude, and the best men and 
women will not thrive under restrictions such as have arisen un- 
der the Old Plan examinations. Teachers must be leaders rather 
than followers. The Old Plan examinations encourage coaching 
or tutoring on the part of the teacher and cramming on the part 
of the pupil. The old style paper was inclined to ask what had 
been done rather than determine what could be done. It re- 
quired the table of contents rather than the gist of the whole 
matter, its logical sequence and proper application. Its style of 
questioning encouraged a drill in the tactics for the next game 
rather than a mastery of the general principles of strategy. 

English seems to me a subject which has suffered much under 
the Old Plan of examination, though there has of late years been 
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some amelioration. Attempts to remedy the defects of prepara- 
tion under the Old Plan examinations led to greater rigidity 
and heavier prescriptions on the part of the examiner, and more 
time was given to the subject in the school schedules. If, how- 
ever; the purpose of instruction in English in the preparatory 
school is to give the pupil some intelligent appreciation of the 
best authors and some ability to express his thought lucidly, I 
cannot feel that the requirement in this subject has hitherto been 
successful in attaining these results, and largely because the end 
in view has been obscured by directions as to manner, method 
and matter. 

The statements dealing with the English requirements fill al- 
most as much space in our college catalogues as those for all 
other languages combined. It was statements of this sort which 
led the late President Dwight to say that any pupil who could 
understand the statements defining the requirements for admis- 
sion had thereby proved his fitness for admission to college. One 
of the most successful secondary school teachers of my acquaint- 
ance has repeatedly told me that success with each of his classes 
was measured by the amount of his departure from the prescrip- 
tions laid down in the requirements. 

Those who object to the discontinuance of the old papers urge 
two particular advantages under that plan of examination. First, 
that the Old Plan examinations give to the secondary school an 
independent and efficient means of grading their pupils. I can 
see how, under proper conditions this may be of great advantage 
to the school; but this does not seem to me comparable with those 
advantages to be gained by the elimination of the piecemeal ex- 
amination as a goal in the sight of both teacher and pupil and 
of the consequent division of the subject into numerous arbitrary 
parts which may be used in earning points. 

The second advantage urged by many secondary school teachers 
for the Old Plan is that, by its cumulative process, it makes it 
possible for the school to get the dull but honest sons of ambi- 
tious parents into college. Whether or not this is a laudable 
aim seems to me debatable, but if due weight is given to the 
school record and to the recommendations of the schoolmaster, 
as is possible under the New Plan, I question whether any de- 
serving candidate will be debarred. 
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All of the colleges making use of the New Plan of admission 
require a Comprehensive examination in four subjects. This 
limiting of the subjects of examination to four has been welcomed 
by many schoolmasters because it encourages concentration of 
effort, especially toward the end of the school course. Under the 
Old Plan it was frequently necessary for the pupil to carry along 


a numerous and varied assortment of subjects so that his units 


would total properly. There is, however, much difference among 
colleges in the range of choice left to the pupil. Under the regu- 
lations of some of the colleges the pupil may, for instance, choose 
English or History, Mathematics or Science, Ancient or Modern 
Language, and may further elect the forth subject of examination 
from any of the subjects not already chosen. Other colleges limit 
to four or five the choice of subjects of examination, fixing these 
largely upon the basis of their supposed importance in the pre- 
paratory course. Thus the system of selection under the New 
Plan has not yet been reduced to uniformity, and perhaps it is 
not wise that it should be. 

The Comprehensive examination cannot be without great in- 
fluence upon the quality of teaching if adopted by the great 
secondary schools. They will not, however, go far in reaching 
the boy who has not had a special preparation for college if the 
principle upon which this New Plan of admission is based is not 
extended to include the subjects of study required for admission. 
If we are to reach the high school we must recognize its right to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness; that is, its right to 
fix, within broad limits, its curriculum as well as its methods 
of study. 

It is, I believe, pretty generally conceded that the American 
high school is not what it should be or might be. There has been 
much extravagant. expansion and futile experimentation, with 
consequent loss of standards and of purpose and power. But some 
of the responsibility for this condition lies at the door of the 
college examiner, for he persists in emphasizing subjects of study 
rather than scholarship as a basis for admission, and in this posi- 
tion he cannot be successfully defended either by logic or by ex- 
perience. 

This principle does not mean that the examiner under the New 
Plan endorses all the misdemeanors committed in the name of 
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education in the high school. It does not mean that he recedes 
from the belief that our education must have a moral as well as 
an intellectual basis and that it must be thorough and stable. It 
means rather that when we examiners dictate the particular kind 
of knowledge which shall constitute an education, and when we 
fix quantities and methods, we are not only exceeding our use- 
fulness but doing positive harm. 

We may, I believe, fairly insist that preparatory study should 
concern itself chiefly with the four old and tried disciplines: 
language, mathematics, science and history ; that excellence shall be 
attained in one or more or in all of these groups. But when we 
begin to prescribe or specify more in detail we are entering upon 
debatable ground. 

When entrance requirements depart from actual prerequi- 
sites,—and among these I place those qualities which make for 
success in college and later,—they are exceeding their natural 
function. Moreover, they are defeating their purpose, for, em- 
phasis upon particular subjects of study, if these be not essen- 
tial prerequisites, endangers scholarship standards by limiting the 
number of candidates among whom selection may be made. 

One of the subjects which best illustrates the conflict between 
liberals and conservatives and between the interests of the pri- 
vate fitting school and the public high school, is Latin, and this 
subject has, in most colleges, been the chief barrier to the opera- 
tion of what might be called the comprehensive principle of se- 
lection. We all esteem the Latin examiner who insists that the 
torch of learning must be carried forward, but the college which 
refuses admission to a candidate who has had less than four 
years of Latin will not reach many high school boys even by the 
use of the Comprehensive papers. All roads no longer lead 
either to or from Rome. The study of Latin has come to depend 
largely upon the accident of birth and the educational and social 
consequences of such a restriction of choice cannot be overlooked 
with impunity. I have no illusions connected with the magic 
term “democracy.” I am pleading rather for the principle that 
our entrance requirements should recognize and encourage an 
aristocracy of achievement. They should contain a hidden “grand- 
father clause.” No better training nor wiser guidance can be 
found than that given in our large private schools,—but it is 
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obvious that these are only for those who have been wise in their 
choice of fathers or grandfathers. 

Accordingly, a principle of selection which limits the choice 
of subjects as rigidly as of old is out of harmony with that 
upon which the Comprehensive examinations are based. We may 
be liberals as to subjects of study and at the same time radicals 
as to scholarship, but we cannot be conservative as to subjects 
of study without making sacrifices of scholarship. 

The success of the Comprehensive examinations will depend, 
then, upon the latitude permitted as to matter and method and the 
rigidity insisted upon as to achievement. This will permit the high 
school to adapt itself to its environment and to solve its own 
special problems without losing touch with the college to which 
it may look for standards and inspiration. It will, moreover, 
not embarrass the special fitting school, for this, with its com- 
plete control of the boy’s time and interests, can meet these re- 
quirements as easily as the old, with benefit to itself and to the 
college. 

The New Plan examinations may not have all the virtues as- 
cribed to them,—nor will they remedy all the faults ascribed to 
the older plan. They are, however, founded upon a sound prin- 
ciple, and if they bring the New England colleges into closer 
touch with the public school system, and thus into closer touch 
with the social and educational fabrie of the country, much will 
have been accomplished for education. 














The Doctrine of General Discipline 
By Prorerssor Ernest C. Moorz, Harvarp University. 


OUR secretary’s invitation to me to take part in this 
discussion began like this: ‘There seems to be in 
some quarters a feeling that the attack upon For- 
mal Discipline has failed. We know better but it 
is necessary to keep reiterating the truth. Will 
you not speak on the Doctrine of General Disci- 
pline” at the approaching meeting of the N. E. 
Association of Colleges and secondary schools? I 

have for at least fifteen years spoken in season and out of sea- 

son on this subject and have never failed to accept an invitation 
to discuss it. It is one of two or three subjects for which I feel 

a missionary’s responsibility and so burning a zeal that I mean 





in the future as in the past never to fail when an opportunity — 


is presented to preach this gospel—for sound doctrine as to the 
function and effect of studies is the very heart of all that teachers 
do or can do. It has been said that “the problem of mental dis- 
cipline, of determining under what conditions, by what methods 
and to what extent training received in a given line of mental 
activity spreads to other lines of mental activity is acknowledged 
to be the central problem of educational psychology (‘“Whipple, 
in the preface to Rugg’s The Experimental Determination of Men- 
tal Discipline in School Studies”). It is more than that, it is 
the central problem of educational philosophy as well, and the 
attitude which we who teach take upon this problem determines 
as nothing else does what we put into courses of study and how 
we teach that which we attempt to teach. Until we can get our 
bearings on this subject we simply cannot get our educational 
bearings at all. 

The doctrine of formal or general education is a heritage from 
the past; it is a theory concerning the value of studies which has 
a history but not by any means as long or as compelling a his- 
tory as we are sometimes told that it has. When palaeolithic 
man invented stone implements he doubtless taught hischildren how 
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to make and use them, when he invented the bow and arrow he 
taught his children how to shoot with them. Whatever training he 
gave was specific and all education was frankly and clearly 
specific until the sophists came and taught that if one wanted 
to be a physician he should study rhetoric or if he wanted to be 
a general he should learn to make speeches. They brought in 
confusion; but Socrates cleared it up by perpetually insisting 
that one must learn “human and public virtue” or excellence, in 
the same way that he learned to build houses or make shoes. 
This too was the view of Plato throughout whose works insis- 
tence that education is specific is as marked as it was in the 
discussions of Socrates. But in the Republic Plato uses a sen- 
tence or two about the study of arithmetic and geometry stirring 
the mind to greater keenness which led some men who read his 
dialogues to say that when we study arithmetic and geometry we 
do not merely learn to think arithmetically or geometrically but 
we improve our minds throughout. Plato takes pains to show 
that that is not his meaning for in the same connection he says 
that students must go on from mathematics to dialectic, for “I 
have hardly ever known a mathematician who could reason.” 
There is no evidence whatever that Aristotle believed in any- 
thing but specific education. The next mention we have of the 
doctrine is in Quintilian where it is stated only to be dismissed. 
This is the passage: “As to Geometry, people admit that some 
attention to it is of advantage in tender years for they allow 
that the thinking powers are excited and the intellect sharpened 
by it and that a quickness of perception is thence produced; but 
they fancy that it is not like other sciences profitable after it 
has been acquired but only whilst it is being studied.” Then 
Quintilian goes on to point out that it is to be studied for cer- 
tain specific kinds of profit after it has been acquired. 

As nearly as I can discover everything which was taught dur- 
ing the dark ages, the lesser renaissance, the greater renaissance and 
the period of the German reformation was taught and studied under 
the conviction that it was specifically useful. The contrary doctrine 
that studies are to be pursued not for their specific values but 
because they improve the mind has sometimes been wished upon 
John Locke. And there are some passages in his writings which 
seem to justify this interpretation but there is one passage in 
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which he clearly and definitely repudiates it. “I hear it said 
that children should be employed in getting things by heart to 
exercise and improve their memories. I could wish this were 
said with as much authority of reason as with forwardness of 
assurance and that this practice were established upon good ob- 
servation more than old custom. For it is evident that strength 
of memory is owing to a happy constitution and not to any 
habitual improvement got by exercise.” 

Some years ago at Yale University one of my students; Dr. 
Eby, took for the subject of his doctor’s thesis a study of edu- 
cational practice in Germany in the 18th century. That thesis 
has not been published but is on file in the Yale library. In it 
he shows quite conclusively that in Germany about the middle 
of the 18th century the teachers of the classics began first in 
one place then in another and finally pretty generally to defend 
their teaching of Latin and Greek against the attacks which the 
realists were making upon them by saying that the study of the 
classics does more than give a knowledge of the classics, that 
they discipline, improve and perfect the mental faculties of the 
students who pursue them. Thus twenty-three hundred years 
after Plato made his chance remark about the study of arithmetic 
and geometry making the mind of the student keener, which he 
took pains to explain does not mean that a mathematician can 
think, this view of the function of studies which was not any- 
where accepted by teachers or students until the earlier reasons 
for studying the classics had lost their force, became the operative 
philosophy of education throughout the west. The beginnings of 
faculty education synchronize with the development of faculty 
psychology. As long as psychologists taught that the truest view 
of the mind was that it was made up of faculties, the observation, 
the imagination, the memory, the reason, the emotions and the 
will it was inevitable that schoolmasters should devote themselves 
to developing and perfecting these faculties. But the faculty 
psychology was destroyed by the critical studies of Herbart 
nearly 100 years ago, yet perhaps as many as 80% of the teachers 
of today and very nearly one hundred per cent. of present day 
parents still hold to the theory of faculty training as firmly as 
though the faculty psychology had not been abandoned. 

There seem to have been critics of this educational doctrine 
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ever since it was first introduced but they were not able to make 
any headway against its on-rushing for one hundred and fifty 
years. In the latter part of the 19th century the opposition to 
it became so powerful that the cruder claim of educators to train 
the memory, the observation, the imagination, the reason and the 
will as faculties has now been abandoned in their writings. 
Cardinal Newman challenged the doctrine when he wrote of 
having known men “who could without effort run through the 
succession of days on which Easter fell for years back; or could 
say where they were or what they were doing on a given day in 
a given year; or could recollect the Christian names of friends 
and strangers; or could enumerate in exact order the names of 
all the shops from Hyde Park Corner to the Bank; or had so 
mastered the University Calendar as to be able to bear an exami- 
nation in the academical history of any M. A. taken at random 
and I believe in most of these cases the talent, in its exceptional 
character, did not extend beyond several classes of subjects. 
There are a hundred memories as there are a hundred virtues.” 
There are numerous pathological cases in which the patient 
has lost the memory of things heard because of a lesion affecting 
the brain center which controls hearing but has not lost the mem- 
ory of things seen or touched or tasted or smelled, and other 
cases in which he has lost the memory of things seen but not 
the memory of things heard ete. In 1890 Professor James un- 
dertook by experiment to determine the influence of training in 
memorizing one kind of verse upon efficiency in memorizing other 
kinds of verse. He first committed 158 lines of Victor Hugo’s 
“Satyr.” It took some part of eight days and a total time of 
131 5-6 minutes. He then trained his memory by working twen- 
ty minutes a day in committing “Paradise Lost’ and finally com- 
mitted the first book. After this training he went back to Victor 
Hugo’s “Satyr” and found that to commit 158 additional lines 
the same number as before took 20 minutes longer than before 
the training. Four of his students repeated the test. Two of 
them showed considerable gain after practice, two none at all. 
Professor James stated it as his conviction that the native reten- 
tiveness which we bring with us at birth cannot be changed. 
Since that first laboratory study a whole liferature of experi- 
ments on the doctrine of formal discipline has come into being. 
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Prior to 1900 three experimental studies were published but in 
Rugg’s recent book the results of some thirty experimental in- 
vestigations are reviewed and tabulated thus showing that the 
experimental study of this problem is of quite recent date. 

Before we take up the consideration of these experiments let 
us ask what they were undertaken to prove. They were not un- 
dertaken to find out whether or not the memory, the observation, 
the imagination, the reason, the emotions and the will could be 
trained as faculties or powers in a wholesale fashion for nothing 
more was needed to show that these “powers of the mind” could not 
be trained as powers than to call attention to the fact that no such 
powers exist. 

In some respects it would have been fortunate for education 
if the whole matter had been left there for if attention had been 
devoted to rooting out the pernicious doctrine that the faculties 
of the mind can be trained simply by pointing out that no such 
faculties exist educational practice would be measurably better 
than it now is. 

If the memory cannot be trained or developed as a memory, 
if the observation or the imagination or the reason or the will 
cannot be trained as a faculty or power then the doctrine of gen- 
eral education must forthwith be given up, for it is the doc- 
trine that they can be so trained. When the doctrine of general 
education is given up, as it must be, only specific education 
remains, 

The question which has been so diligently investigated in re- 
cent years is not at all the question whether the “powers of the 
mind” can be trained. No investigator even thinks it worth while 
to consider so absurd a proposal. The question which is being 
investigated is to what extent that which is learned in one con- 
text is and can be applied in another context. In many respects 
this is purely a psychological question and of no great interest 
to educational practitioners. If it were not for the fact that 
loose thinking has confused two issues in such a way as to bring 
about a general belief that the doctrine of faculty training has 
been supported by investigations which are not at all concerned 
with faculties or the training of faculties, teachers would have 
paid little or no attention to the meager and unsatisfactory re- 
sults which psychological investigators report concerning the 
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spread of training from one undertaking to another. For this 
unfortunate result we must blame the logical confusion of these 
psychological investigators themselves. 

“We note” writes Professor Dewey in his “Democracy and 
Edueation” that the distinction between special and general edu- 
cation has nothing to do with the transferability of function or 
power. In the literal sense any transfer is miraculous and-im- 
possible. But some activities are broad; they involve a co-ordi- 
nation of many factors. Training in these acts is specific, but 
they have many applications and are called for in many different 
situations. Hence a specific activity like a method of going to 
work to solve problems or to memorize verses may be applied in 
many different contexts and have a broad utility. No one thinks 
for a moment that we shall ever be called upon to use the methods 
which we acquire in schools, on material exactly like that in 
connection with which we learned them, after we leave school. 
The arithmetical problems a boy will solve in life are different 
from those he solves in school. And the political questions a 
student meets in the world are not exactly the same as those he 
studies in the class in government. But they are recognizably 
similar else he could not possibly use his school learning to react 
to them. No two situations in which we find ourselves are ever 
alike and yet we make over our past experience to meet new 
situations if they are not so completely novel as to confuse us. 
The mind is a generalizer. It is constantly engaged in stretching 
past experience to fit new needs. Everybody must I think admit 
that. Now the question which is being experimentally deter- 
mined in laboratories is within what limits does this process of 
generalizing take place, or within what limits can specific learning 
be used. But very unfortunately the nomenclature which is em- 
ployed in discussing this new problem is the nomenclature of 
formal or general discipline. 

Taking these experiments for what they really are-as efforts 
to determine within what limits processes are generalized let us ask 
what they show. “Does training transfer? Under conditions of 
training studied in these thirty investigations we ean answer | 
unequivocally” says Rugg that “there is distinct evidence for 
the so-called transference of training. The experimental train- 
ing of the abilities of either adults or school children in éither 
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laboratory or school room will result in an increased efficiency on 
the part of the subjects, in other abilities which are in some way 
related to the trained abilities . . . “Transfer’ is an accepted 
fact, but as to the extent to which training transfers and the 
most favorable conditions for its transfer specialists are not al- 
ways agreed ... The investigators may be grouped into two 
schools: (1) those who believe that the effect of training is quite 
specific and who oppose the view that transfer can be possible 
through any form of ‘generalization’ (2) Those who believe that 
the effect of practice can be generalized. Numerically the latter 
are much the stronger.” 

Of the nineteen investigators who consider the question how 
transfer of training is possible—eleven of the thirty do not con- 
sider this question—fifteen declare that it is possible through 
certain factors of generalization. The experiments show that it 
is due to devising methods of learning. Mr. Rugg quotes one 
writer’s explanation as significant. “Our instruments do not 
improve; we only learn to use them better. Those who do not 
learn to use their instruments . . . . from practice show little 
or no transfer of improvement through practice.” ‘The experi- 
ments,” Mr. Rugg continues, show that we must distinguish be 
tween the ideational possibilities of transferred improvement and 
the vain hope of the ‘spreading’ function of rigidly developed 
sensory, perceptual, and motor adjustments. These latter have 
to be taken over into new situations unchanged and can operate 
with increased efficiency only as the conscious utilization of them 
in combination has been made more effective through experience. 
Thus the studies indicate that the law of learning has to be 
made a conscious matter of ideation in order to insure any con- 
siderable amount of transferred improvement. The largest im- 
provement seems to come when the subject discovers that certain 
methods are helpful.” 

These results seem then to confirm Professor James conclu- 
sion completely. “When boys improve by practice in ease of 
learning by heart, the improvement will I am sure be always 
found to reside in the mode of study of the particular piece (due 
to the greater interest, the greater suggestiveness, the generic 
similarity with other pieces, the more sustained attention, etc.) 
and not at all to any enhancement of the brute retentive power.” 
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Methods of study and of work then can be taught in such a 
way that they ‘will be helpful in many different situations. We 
can learn to use our instruments better and better but our in- 
nate powers cannot be changed. 

But by far the most thorough going and critical study of this 
entire subject is to be found not in the work of American ‘in- 
vestigators but in Dr. Sleight’s recent book “Educational Values 
and Methods.” Professor Spearman the distinguished director 
of the psychological laboratory of the University of London, who 
has hitherto been classed among the believers in at least a quali- 
fied formal discipline declares in the preface which he writes 
to that book that “the great assumption upon which education 
has rested for so many centuries is now at last rendered amen- 
able to experimental corroboration—and it proves to be false! 
To the demolition of that ancient idol no one has contributed 
more powerfully than Dr. Sleight; his . . . experiments, involv- 
ing very great labor for many years, were characterized by a 
perfection of technique that extorted admiration even from those 
investigators whose previous methods and results he was show- 
ing to be faulty . . . The conquests of science are not made by 
storm, but by slow sap . -. His main principle indeed is fixed 
in the bedrock of accurate psychological experiment . . . When 
it becomes advisable that old branches of instruction should give 
way to new, how shall this be demonstrated to those for whom 
the old branches mean livelihood? Can they be expected to 
stand so far above all other classes of humanity, that they will 
connive at their own execution? We must anticipate, rather, all: 
the bitter and desperate struggle that invariably accompanies 
grave menace to vested interests.” 

I cannot do better than to ask you to read this book. I am 
satisfied that it is indeed an epoch making work. But let me 
tell you very briefly what it is about. Dr. Sleight examines 
earlier experiments critically and finds them faulty and incon- 
clusive in certain respects. He undertakes a series of experi- 
ments more carefully worked out than any of the earlier ones. 
A series of ten memory tests was followed by twelve half hour 
periods of practice, four periods in each week, then ten more 
memory tests were given, followed again by twelve more periods 
of training and these again by a third series of tests. The ex- 
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periment was carried on with children of an average age of 
twelve years and eight months in three different schools. 
The ten tests were 
1. The exact placing from memory of dots within circles after 
several views of a large cardboard copy. 








2. The memorizing of dates. 

3. Nonsense syllables. 

4. Verse. 

5. Prose extracts. 

6. The recall of the substance of a prose extract. ' 
7. Geographical positions, two or three at a time were shown : 


once upon a wall map and the children were then required 
to place them from memory in an outline map of the world. 
8. Dictation of continuous prose in portions of increasing i 
length (from eight to nineteen words). 
9. Letters dictated from four to eight at a time. : 
10. Christian names and surnames dictated together in twos, 
threes and fours. The surname was then given and the 
children were required to write down the Christian name | 
belonging to it. : 
In each school the tests were given in a different order. Af- 
ter the first test series had been given the children in each school 
were arranged into four groups. 
ist. A group which took all the tests but none of the practice 
training. 
2nd. A group which practiced with verse. 
3rd. A group which practiced tables. | 
4th. A group which practiced the reproduction of the substance 
of prose extracts. 
The children in these groups were of approximately equal 
ability. They were grouped in this fashion to find out if prac- 
tice training of one kind had more influence upon doing the work 
of the tests than training of another kind. : 
Every precaution was used to do careful and exact work. 
What were the results ? 
First, as was to be expected, there was a general improvement 
in all the tests op the part of all who took them. 
Seeond, there was no general improvement of trained over un- 
tiained. There was no sign of any “formal discipline” such as 
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Meuman believed that his experiments showed but of which Pro- 
fessor Dearborn could find no evidence when he repeated Meu- 
man’s tests. The pupils who took only the tests became more 
proficient in the ten items of the tests and the pupils who were 
trained in particular ways became more proficient in the matter 
upon which they were trained but there was no heightened pro- 
ficiency in the nine tenths in which were not trained. Dr. Sleight 
concludes that “there is nothing therefore to warrant the assump- / 
tion of a general memory development.” The effect of the train- 
ing throughout was specific. Practice in reproducing prose led 
to greater skill in reproducing prose but not in memorizing verse 
or nonsense syllables. Practice in memorizing tables did not 
have any effect in date memorizing. Training in verse and . 
tables helped materially in memorizing nonsense syllables because 
of the use of rhythm in all three operations but practice in prose 
substance left nonsense syllables unaided. 

After this elaborate study was made with children a similar 
investigation was carried out with two classes for training college 
women students from eighteen to nineteen years of age with al- 
most identical results. Again there was general improvement in 
the second test series but again there was no general superiority 


of trained over untrained. Dr. Sleight states as his conclusion 


therefore (1) “That specific memory training is specific in its 
effects; there is no general memory function which can be de- 
veloped by feeding it upon any one material. (2) Psychical fac- 
tors, such as attention and imagery are not capable of general de- 
velopment merely by means of one-sided training. Attention 
to arithmetic is an activity which may increase without having 
any influence whatever upon the power to give attention to good 
manners or to the names of streets. Acts of attention are... 
rather distinct and separate acts, differing from one another accord- 
ing to the stimuli which set and keep them going.” (3) In 
cases where improvement was brought about in one exercise by 
practice in another a computation shows that direct practice was 
worth on the average 144 times as much as indirect. 

We have heard a great deal about the transference of train- 
ing in recent months. Dr. Sleight shows by these figures that 
no one should study one ‘thing in order to learn another unless 
he has 144 times as much leisure and energy to devote to the 
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indirect practice as he needs for the direct. There is no war- 
rant for the belief that wherever common elements exist between 
one operation and another, the effects of training will be trans- 
ferred; on the contrary, the most that can be said is that where- 
ever training is transferred common elements exist. Spread of 
training is very rare and so uncertain and slight as to afford no 
justification whatever for the study of one subject in order to 
learn another. We cannot say that learning to think out arith- 
metical problems will help us to think out geographical problems 


or political problems. We cannot even say that learning to solve-> 
the arithmetic problems of the book will help us to solve those ‘ 


of the market unless our study of arithmetic in school has been 
of so broad and concrete and practical a kind that we will in- 
evitably recognize the applicability of what we learned in school 
to the problems that now face us and demand solution. There 
must not only be a common element in the practice work and 
the life work, it must be a usable common element. The only 
way to make it usable is to make the student keenly aware of 
its connections with the very matters upon which he is to use it. 
Thus the only education we can possibly believe in is specific 


‘education. We must be taught to think the thoughts and work 


with the things which we shall have to work with as long as 
we live. Just those things must be studied and not subjects 
which are said to be valuable only while we study them, but not 
after we leave school. We must regard education as concretely 
preparatory and every lesson we want our students to learn we 
must teach them, and in so far as we can we must teach it with 
ireferenée to the very matters upon which they will have occa- 
sion to use it. 

The war is showing us how perversely specialized the mental 
processes of peoples, even the best educated ones, are. Our minds 
seem to react by preference only to that with which they are 
familiar and to that only in familiar ways. Inventions would 
not be so rare if we could readily apply the principles of work with 
which we are familiar to new situations with which we are not 
familiar. 

The fundamental fallacy of the theory of formal or general 

* discipline as Professor Dewey has said is its insistence that ac- 
tivities and processes can be acquired apart from the subject mat- 
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ter upon which they are to be used; but our acts are always 
specific. We talk about the memory or the reason but that is . 
only a name for remembering this or remembering that or think- 
ing about this or thinking about that. The acts are many. The 
name we have for them is one. This whole misguided and pre-| 
posterous theory of education with all the harm it has caused 
the young of many generations is only another one of those many 
confusions which language has caused through our uncritical ten- 
dency to substitute words for things. Memory is just a word, 
there is no such a thing. Only memories exist, and these mem- 
ories are always of this, that and the other happening. Reason 
is just a word, there is no such thing. Only reasonings exist and 
they are always reasonings about the high cost of living or the 
war in Europe or the Mexican situation or some other particu- 
lar question. If we want folks to remember things which are 


- worth remembering we must let the memory alone and help them 


to memorize the particular things which are worth remembering. 
If we want them to reason about the things which are worth 
reasoning about, we must let the reason alone and devote our- 
selves to the specific task of reasoning about that which we want 
to reason about. This, that, or the other can be memorized or 
reasoned about but the skill is limited to the content about which 
it is generated. The more limited and specialized the content 
is which the student works with, the more fixed and limited 
are the actions which he learns to perform and the more a special- 
ist he becomes. He may learn to reason about cases, moods, 
and tenses in such a way as to distinguish them with nearly un- 
erring accuracy, but the more he fixates the forms of words the 
less will he fixate the thoughts which they normally call forth 
and the more of a specialist in verbal forms he becomes, the 
less of a specialist in meanings he will be, for thoughts and mean- 
ings must be neglected in order that forms and endings may be 
fixated. 

Now to the objection that there must be such a thing as general 
discipline or the many thousands of young men who for nearly 
two centuries have been subjected to a strictly formal training 
could never have become as proficient leaders in the affairs of 
life as so many of them became, we have only to answer that 
they perhaps became proficient in other things in spite of these 
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studies not because of them. When we remember that the young 
people who pursued these formal studies were a selected company 
of the leading spirits in their generation when they were admitted 
to the schools it is not unreasonable to suppose that some of 
them at least retained their natural superiority not quite unim- 
paired to be sure, but in a marked degree, even after submitting 
themselves to forms of work which do not seem to have been pro- 
ductive. 

At any rate it must be noted that those who contend that our 
minds are trained to do one thing by doing another have never 
yet proved their case. Though the burden of proof is on them 
since they make the assertion that failure has not been due to 
an oversight on their part either, but rather to the fact that their 
case cannot be proven. 

In all this there is one confusion which we must keep clear of. 
When we say that all training is specific we do not mean that 
edtcation should be narrow. It cannot be that and be the kind 
of education that we want or that most people want. It was 
sufficient for the hunter to teach his son to shoot with the bow 
and arrow, but we have many kinds of bows and arrows now, 
rifles and 42 centimeter guns and systems of national and inter- 
national law and morals and sciences and histories and litera- 
tures and philosophies. Théy are all instruments which we must 
learn to work and each one must be taught to shoot with a repre- 
sentative number of them. But general education in this sense 
is a combination of special or particular forms of education. 
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American Notes—Editorial 


The New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
in the maturity of its thirty-first year is taking measures to secure a~ 
larger co-operation of high school men and women than in the past. 
It has been rather predominantly a university organization, though 
it has always held in view the inter-relations of the fitting schools 
and the colleges, and has discussed at its meetings the subjects that 
were of common interest. It is now aiming to increase its secondary 
school membership and attendance, and all school men will feel that 
this is wise and will be helpful. The recent meeting was held in a 
large lecture room of the splendid new Institute of Technology in 
Boston-Cambridge. The site of the new buildings of this great tech- 
nical school is one that is impressive—especially to those who remem- 
ber the locality as it was only a few years ago. The transformation 
from barren marsh land and tide-swept water courses, to broad boule- 
vards and parkways lined with magnificent structures, institutions 
and residences of brick and stone, illustrates the possibilities of the 
technical sciences and arts that are taught at such great schools as 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

There was a large attendance at all the sessions, including the © 
evening banquet at the Hotel Vendome, where sociability and good 
fellowship reigned supreme. The speaking at these annual banquets 
of the Association is less formal than at the daytime meetings, but 
none the less impressive and instructive. This year President Hop- 
kins of Dantmouth College, Milo B. Hillegas, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation of Vermont, and President E. T. Fairchild of New Hampshire 
College were the principal speakers. They were felicitously intro- 
duced by Principal Alfred Stearns of Phillips Andover Academy, the 
President of the Association. President Fairchild read a most enter- 
taining letter, written by an uneducated but astute farmer, who un- 
dertook to show how the schools should be conducted and how the 
teachers should teach. This man was after a square deal from the 
schools. He complained that his boys were made to sit on straight- 
backed chairs pouring over books all the forenoon and afternoon and 
then given outside study-work for all the evening; and he wanted to 
know how “them educated fellers” would like it if a farmer should 
take one of their sons onto the farm and work him to the limit, fore- 
noons, afternoons, and evenings? 

The conclusion drawn from this letter was that in every reasonable 
way our educational system should be made to apply to the con- 
ditions of actual life. We regret that owing to a misunderstanding, 
the last address of the regular program, on Saturday morning, could” 
not be included in the presentation of the discussions in this number 
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of Epucation. We are sure, however, that our readers will find the 
rest of the addresses of such value as to make this one of the note- 
worthy issues of our magazine for the current volume. 


Louis I. Dublin, Ph. D., Statistician of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company of New York, has made an interesting study of the 
physical disability of New York City school teachers. The study 
contains statistics concerning 3,877 records of absence during the 
school year of 1914-1915. While crediting teachers with a record for 
longevity next to that of clergymen, Mr. Dublin nevertheless finds 
that the 3,877 cases of illness when considered in relation to the 
20,421 teachers employed during the year above mentioned, give a 
rate of 187.2 cases of sickness per 1000 teachers. In other work 
18.7 per cent of the teachers reported sick during the school year 
of 41 weeks. Of the total number of cases 231 were contributed by 
male teachers and 3,646 by female teachers. For the men there were 
88.5 cases of physical disability per 1,000 employed during the school 
year. The corresponding rate for women teachers was 201.5 per thou- 
sand. In relation to the number employed there were, therefore, 228 
cases of illness among women for each 100 cases registered among 
men. 

Considered in terms of the individual teacher, whether sick or not, 
the average number of days of physical disability was 2.88 days. For 
men, including leaves of absence, the average duration was 1.34 days 
per teacher and for women 3.11 days per teacher. Again, we find 
the average period of disability more than twice as long among fe- 
males as among males. 

It is a pertinent (we trust not an impertinent) query arising out of 
the study of these statistics, whether or not they have a bearing upon 
the question of equal salaries for men and women teachers, which 
latter question has often been vigorously discussed in the pages of 
EDUCATION. 


The Bureau of Education at Washington reports that the volume 
of educational literature continues without abatement. Between 
February, 1915, and December, 1916, 3408 entries covering books, 
reports, and articles on education were listed inthe Monthly Record 
of Current Educational Publications issued by the Bureau. Publish- 
ers’ statistics credit education during 1915 with 237 books, a slight 
falling off from the year before. Both figures are undoubtedly under- 
estimates. In the report of the Commissioner of Education for 1914 
it was noted that much of the significant contribution to current edu- 
cational literature is in the form of reports of surveys and investiga- 
tions. The 1916 report of the Commissioner, just issued, gives sim- 
ilar evidence. The volumes of the Cleveland Survey, the General 
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Education Board’s report on “Public Education in Maryland” and 
the Bureau of Education’s bulletin on “Higher Educational Insti- 
tutions of Iowa” stand out as especially noteworthy. It is also worth 
observing that a large part of the survey material is later being issued 
in permanent book form. The idea is that since the educational sur- 
vey represents largely the application of accumulated theory and 
practice, it is a valuable medium for the formulation of educational 
doctrine. 


Mr. Richard Otto Johnson Analysis of Pupilage, Indiana State 
School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, has issued a pamphlet, which is a 
reprint from the Seventy-Second Annual Report of the Indiana 
School, in which he presents a variety of statistics concerning the 
pupils of that school, including mental percentages, educational meas- 
urements, age-grade slistribution, progress and retardation, repeaters, 
enrollment, and elimination, causes of deafness, etc., with comments 
upon the facts presented. No such analysis, so far as we are aware, 
has ever been made of any other school. It is a valuable piece of 
work, and its value will be greatly enhanced if the record is extended 
through a longer period of time and if similar analyses are undertaken 
by other schools, so as to give a larger number of cases. 

In this connection we are glad to reproduce the following declara- 
tion of basic principles in the education of the deaf, adopted at a 
conference of superintendents and principals in conjunction with a 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. 

“The education of the deaf child—which is claimed as a matter of 
right, not of charity—while a part of the general educational move- 
ment, is a distinct and highly specialized branch of the work and, as 
such, requires the services of expert educators of the deaf—those who 
know not only the commonly applied principles of general pedagogy 
and psychology, but who also, through special training, active ex- 
perience, and thorough research work, know the possibilities, the 
peculiarities, and the limitations of the deaf child—who clearly 
know what is possible and practicable as opposed to the impossible 
and theoretical. This is a knowledge not possessed even by those who 
proclaim themselves masters, theoretically or otherwise, of the work 
with the hearing child, who, as a matter of fact, receives his educa- 
tion largely at the hands, not of his school teachers, but of the thou- 
sands with whom he comes in contact outside the schoolroom, and 
through the thorough acquisition of his mother-tongue with its vo- 
cabulary and expression which come to him naturally and easily from 
the very day of his birth—and all of which is denied the deaf child. 
With this special knowledge of deaf child nature as referred to above, 
acquired through years of study of, and experience with, the deaf, 
one may readily perceive that the problems presented are not ordi- 
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nary ones, that they are indeed complex, and further, that the ordi- 
nary curricula, text-books, grade divisions and modes of procedure 
adapted to the hearing child must be very decidedly modified with 
the deaf child. To those who are not engaged in the work of educat- 
ing the deaf this knowledge does not come and they are ill-prepared 
to criticise methods, progress, and results which necessarily must be 
seen and judged from a viewpoint entirely different from their own.” 


The official status-before-the-law, of teachers agencies is indicated 
by the letter given below, permission to publish which has kindly been 
given us by the Clark Teachers Agency of Chicago. We believe that it 
will be of general interest. 


MISSOURI LEGAL DEPARTMENT 
Joun T. Barker, Attorney General 
City of Jefferson. 
Oct. 11, 1916. 

Hon. John T. Fitzpatrick, 

Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 

207 Kansas Cy. Life Bldg., 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

Dear Sir: ' 

This department has yours of the 5th inst., requesting an opinion 
as to whether or not the Clark Teachers’ Agency, which is an agency 
that conducts a bureau for the employment of teachers, comes within 
the provisions of Article 2, Chapter 67, R. 8. Mo., 1909, relative to 
employment bureaus and agents. 

An examination of Chapter 67, R. S. Mo., 1909, and particularly of 
some sections therein, discloses that our statutes relative to labor are 
intended primarily to apply to what is commonly known as the 
laboring classes. 

Relative to the establishment of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Sec. 7784 of this chapter provides as follows: 

“The object of this department shall be to collect, assort, systematize 
and present an annual report to the Governor * * * statistical details 
and information relating to all departments of labor in the state, 
especially in its relation to the commercial, industrial, social, educa- 
tional and sanitary conditions of the laboring classes.” 

The word “laborer” is ordinarily understood to apply to one 
working with his hands or engaged in physical employment. The 
word “labor”, when employed to represent a class is commonly under- 
stood to apply to those working with their hands or engaged in physi- 
cal toil. An examination of lexicons, as well as of adjudicated cases 
shows this interpretation to be correct. For instance, statutes giving 
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priority of payment to persons for labor performed within a specified 
time are universally construed as appyling to those that toil with 
their hands or that do physical work. (See Words & Phrases) We 
have a statute that requires all words and phrases to be taken in their 
plain, ordinary and usual sense. (Sec. 8057, R. S. Mo., 1909) Fur- 
thermore, in Sec. 7794, Art. 2, Chapter 67, supra, is a provision for 
the establishment of free employment bureaus; it is to be noted that 
this employment bureau is only to be established “for the purpose of 
receiving applications of persons seeking employment and applica- 
tions of persons seeking to employ labor’. It is also provided in this 
section that no fee shall be charged or received from persons applying 
for employment or help through such bureau. The word help or 
helper is defined in the Century Dictionary and Encyclopedia as a 
“hired laborer or servant.” Again, Sec. 7797, the section that pro- 
vides for the licensing of employment bureaus requires that it shall 
be the duty of every licensed agency to keep a register, in which shall 
be entered the names and addresses of “every person who shall make 
application for help or servants, and the names and nature for which 
such help shall be wanted.” 

This provision seems to exclude the idea that a register shall be 
kept for any other purpose than for the registration of those who per- 
form manual or physical toil. It is seen that the term “help” applies 
to a hired toiler, and not to one who exercises a profession, and 
likewise, the word “servant” could not be held to include some one 
employed in a professional capacity. 

In view of the foregoing we hold that a teachers’ employment 
bureau such as that conducted by the Clark Teachers’ Agency does 
not come within the provisions of Article 2 of Chapter 67 R. S. Mo., 
1909, and, therefore, such an agency is not required to be licensed in 
order to transact business. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Lez B. Ewrne, 
Assistant Attorney-General. 


We quote the following from J. Sterling Morton, Secretary of Agri- 
culture in the late President Cleveland’s‘ Cabinet: 

“We demand educated educators. We demand professionally 
trained teachers, men and women of irreproachable character and well- 
tested abilities. We demand from our legislature laws raising the 
standard of the profession and exalting the office of the teacher. As 
the doctor of medicine or the practitioner at law is only admitted 
within the pale of his calling upon the production of his parchment 
or certificates, so the applicant for the position of instructor in our 
primary and other schools should be required by law to first produce 
his diploma, his authority to teach, from the normal schools. 
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“We call no uneducated quack or charlatan to perform surgery 
upon the bodies of our children lest they may be deformed, crippled, 
and maimed physically all their lives. Let us take equal care that we 
intrust the development of the mental faculties to skilled instructors 
of magnanimous character that the mentalities of our children may 
not be mutilated, deformed, and crippled to halt and limp through 
all the centuries. of their never-ending lives. The deformed body 
will die, and be forever put out of sight under the ground, but a mind 
made monstrous by bad teaching does not, but stalks forever among 
the ages, an immortal mockery of the divine image.” 


The third annual convention of the Vocational Education Asso- 
ciation of the Middle West will be held at the Auditorium Hotel, 
Chicago, on January 18th, 19th and 20th, 1917. The preliminary 
programe gives promise of a meeting of unusual interest and profit. 
Previous conventions have proved that this organization aims to pro- 
vide speakers with expert knowledge of the subject on which they 
talk. Purveyors of platitudes rarely appear on its program. Some of 
the topics are: Vocational Legislation as exemplified in the National 
Child Labor Law, the Smith-Hughes bill, and the proposed bill for 
Vocational Education in Illinois; Trade Agreements; Industrial 
Surveys; Vocational Education as a fundamental in National Pre- 
paredness; The Views of Organized Labor; Work for Women; Agri- 
cultural Education ; Corporation Schools; The training of Teachers. 
Among the speakers already engaged‘are: Professor Frank M. Leavitt, 
of the University of of Chicago; Arthur Dean, Director Agricultural 
and Industrial Education, New York State; C. A. Prosser, Director 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Minneapolis; Frederick W. Roman, 
Professor of Economics, Syracuse University; Doctor David Sned- 
den, Ex-commissioner of Education, Massachusetts; Matthew Woll, 
Chairman Educational Committee of the Illinois Federation of La- 
bor; John D. Shoop, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago; Florence 
M. Marshall, Principal Manhattan Trade School for Girls; Mathew 
P. Adams, Superintendent Mooseheart Industrial Institute; Doctor 
L. D. Harvey, Director of Stout Institute; Charles H. Winslow, Di- 
rector of Indiana Vocational Survey; F. D. Crawshaw, Professor of 
Manual Training, University of Wisconsin; Louis F. Post, Assistant 
Secretary, Department of Labor; David E. Shanahan, Ex-speaker 
Tilinois House of Representatives; Royal Meeker, Statistician of De- 
partment of Labor; W. C. Bagley, Dean of School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


ee 





Foreign Notes 


EneLtanp.—The latest report on grants for agricultural education 
and research in England, pertaining to 1914-15, dwells upon three 
conditions of great interest at the present time: In the first place, 
notwithstanding the economies made necessary by the war, the Board 
announces its purpose to continue the work on the high plane on 
which it started; in the second place, evidence is furnished that the 
research institutes and colleges aided by the grants have rendered 
valuable help in the solution of special problems arising out of the 
war; in this connection it is declared that the need of expert advice 
to farmers has been greatly increased as a result of the war. The 
third particular emphasized in the report is that of a change in the 
policy for the distribution of the grants; in respect to this subject, 
which may be characterized as educational rather than economic or 
scientific, the report is of timely interest to the authorities in the 
United States charged with similar functions. 

The Board also gives grants in aid of agricultural research carried 
on at research institutes and other centers. This branch of the work 
has assumed great importance during the war, as it includes investi- 
gations of soil, plant life, and plant nutrition that are of great value 
as a means of increasing the productiveness of the soil. The amount 
of grants paid for research work in 1914-15 was £21,560 ($107,800). 
In addition to this research work grants are allowed to central insti- 
tutions that provide technical advice for farmers and carry on the 
investigation of local problems. The number of institutions receiving 
grants under this head is nine, and the amount allowed £7,920 ($39- 
600). To this division of the work belongs also the distribution of 
grants for research and experiments in forestry. Eleven institutions 
at important centers engaged in this form of research in 1914-15, re- 
ceiving grants for the purpose ranging from £80 ($400) to £500 
($2,500), the total amount distributed being £4,101 ($20,505). 

Changes of policy announced in the report are intended to promote 
unity of aim, economy of resources, and discriminating judgment in 
regard to localities and purposes to which government aid should be 
directed. 

Government aid to agriculture was first extended by the act of 
1889, providing for the distribution of the surplus of the liquor 
duties to county authorities in aid of educational and other activities. 
Different policies were adopted at the time by the local authorities 
and this diversity of aim was accompanied by diversity of procedure 
on the part of the Board. In the light of this experience, the Board 
has taken the matter in hand and evolved a plan for securing effective 
partnership between the state and local authorities for furthering 
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agricultural education. Each scheme submitted by a local authority 
is to be considered as a whole, and estimates planned before it is put 
in operation; then the cost is to be divided between the governmnt 
fund and local resources on an approved scale. 

The Council of the Lord Kitchener National Memorial Fund an- 
nounces that it has been decided to found a number of scholarships 
which will enable young Britons destined for a commercial career to 
travel, study, and gain business experience in the countries of the 
allied nations. The scholarships will be continued from year to year 
for all time, and will be of the annual value of about £150 ($750) 
each. In assigning the scholarships preference will be given to the 
sons of deceased and disabled officers and men of the navy and army, 
and young men from eighteen to twenty-four years of age who have 
served with the army. 


France.—Under the title, “L’Union Intellectuelle Franco-Ital- 
ienne” an association has been formed at Paris which differs in some 
particulars from other associations having the same general purpose. 
The activities of this society will not include politics nor economics. 
They will relate entirely to intellectual and social matters which 
characterize contemporary life. Its membership will thus naturally 
be drawn from men of letters, artists, poets, philosophers, and savants 
of all orders. Its great object will be to interpret contemporaneous 
life in Italy to the French, and also to familiarize Italians more com- 
pletely with the movement of thought and the ideals that character- 
ize modern France. 





Iraty.—lIn a recent number of the Rivista Pedagogica the former 
chief of the Ministry of Agriculture in Italy, Professor Alfredo 
Niceforo, at present holding the position of professor of statistics in 
the Royal University of Messina, calls attention to the relative in- 
crease of technical students as compared with those registering in the 
liberal faculties, According to him, the students in the higher in- 
stitutions of Italy number about 30,000. The faculty of medicine 
claims the majority, the sciences and mathematics follow, and there 
is a numerical decrease for the faculties of laws, letters, and philos- 
ophy; the last named registers scarcely 6 per cent of the entire stu- 
dent body. Out of a total of 900 university professors, 500 are en- 
gaged in scientific courses, 300 in law, and only 100 in letters and 
philosophy. Foreign students enrolled in the Italian universities 
numbered about 500 during the last year. The majority of these 
were in courses in medicine and technology. These figures, observes 
Professor Niceforo, show plainly that “technical education is tri- 
umphing over classical education.” 
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ARGENTINA.—The Sociedad Argentina de Ciencias Naturales, of 
Buenos Aires has arranged to hold meetings similar to those of the 
British Association every two years at one of the chief towns of Ar- 
gentina. No scientific assembly of this kind has hitherto been held 
in South America. The first meeting of the society was called at the 
university city, Tucuman, in the last week of November, in connec- 
tion with the celebration of the first centenary of the declaration of 
the independence of the Argentine Republic. 


Erreots or War.—The conviction is growing in all the belligerent 
nations that among the results of the war will be: An increased 
realization of the value of technical education; and deeper conscious- 
ness of the relation between personal ethics and the ethics of the 
state. The last will include in addition to questions of the duties of 
citizens which have long been emphasized in autocratic countries, 
additional emphasis upon the moral duties of the state toward the 
individual and toward neighboring states. In respect to the imme- 
diate effect upon education, two points have been recently dwelt 
upon by several writers: On the one side it is predicted that the phil- 
osophical side of the Herbartian pedagogy, which has been kept in the 
background, will be emphasized ; on the other side the larger respon- 
sibilities of universities are dwelt upon especially in regard to teach- 
ing the philosophy of the state, and the rights, tasks, and duties of 
the state. 


A. T. &. 











Book Notices 


FIRST LESSONS IN AMERICAN HISTORY. By S. E. Forman, a 
well known writer on history and government. Cloth, 343 pages. The 
Century Company, Publishers. Price 65 cents. 

This book, which is for the upper grades, treats American history 
on its biographical side and centres around the men who have been 
leaders in American life. But in addition to the biographical aspect 
of the book, the reader finds a history of our country’s growth. The 
author traces American history into President Wilson’s administration 
as far as May, 1915, when the Lusitania was sunk. There are more 
than 250 illustrations in the book. Very helpful questions are found 
at the beginning and at the end of each chapter. Another one of those 
excellent texts in history for grades. J. M. G. 


INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN HISTORY. By Woodburn and 
Moran. Cloth, 308 pages. Longmans, Green and Company, Publishers. 
Price 72 cents. 

This text book is for the sixth grade and is an excellent one. The 
first seventeen chapters show how far back the roots of our history 
extend and what have been the contributions of the Ancient World to 
the New World. The last nine chapters cover the period of discovery 
and exploration down to the settlement of Jamestown. At the end of 
each chapter there is a very helpful list of questions and suggestions. 
This is followed by a pronouncing list, which is by all means a very 
desirable feature. The book abounds in illustrations and maps. The 
book can be recommended without hesitation. J. M. G. 


AMERICANISM—WHAT IT IS. By David Jayne Hill. Cloth, 280 
pages. D. Appleton & Co., Publishers. Price $1.25 net. 

Here is a book the reader will be glad to mention to his friends. 
The first chapter on “The American Conception of The State” should 
be read by every American citizen, and every teacher of history and 
government should read it several times. The book is a strong and 
powerful argument for American constitutionalism a crying need just 
at the present time when the very foundations of orderly government 
and wise legislation are being shaken. The author shows with con 
vincing force that our Americanism is a positive, constructive force, 
and that America long ago abandoned a great part of what Europe 
still holds sacred. This book will do much to offset the contemporary 
reaction against true Americanism. Every American will be more 
American as he lays this book down after careful and thoughtful reading 
of it. J. M. G. 
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THE EUROPEAN ANARCHY. By G. Lowes Dickinson. Cloth, 144 
pages. Price $1.00. The Macmillan Company, Publishers, 

A small book of nineteen short chapters, but unquestionably one of 
the most searching and scholarly books written on the European War. 
A powerful analysis of the conditions that led to the war, and a most 
cogent plea for a League to Enforce Peace. Probably the most impar- 
tial book yet written on the present war. J. M. G. 


LISTENING LESSONS IN MUSIC. By Agnes Moore Fryberger, 
Assistant Supervisor of Public School Music, Minneapolis, Minn. With 
an Introduction by Osbourne McConathy, Director of Public School and 
Community Music, Professor of Methods and Theoretical Music, North- 
western University. 276 pages. Price $1.25. Silver, Burdett & Co. 

If the phonograph in the schools is employed for entertainment or 
for marching and gymnastic exercises, then it may be questioned if 
its value is commensurate with its cost and use. But if it is used to 
cultivate a fine sense of music, for its appreciation, understanding and 
esthetic qualities, then it becomes one of the most valuable adjuncts in 
the training of the sensibilities of the pupil. By reason of a lack of a 
systematic course of study, the subject of music appreciation has largely 
resulted in little more than mere entertainment, involving no intelli- 
gent listening. To correct this lack and to place at the disposal of every 
teacher an abundance of material for each grade with practical sug- 
gestions for its presentation, this book has been prepared. It shows 
how, in connection with the phonograph, to develop a “listening 
habit,” and, through concentration and later discrimination, to lead the 
child to become a lover and an intelligent critic of music. Every lesson 
in the book has been used in the author’s own school work, and so vividly 
is each portrayed that the reader has a definite impression of actually 
being in the classroom while the lesson is in progress. The material 
is classified according to the three psychological stages of child develop- 
ment—the Sensory, the Associative, and the Adolescent Period. Under 
each period, and this according to grades, there is a full discussion of 
the kinds of compositions to be used, psychology upon which such com- 
positions are graded, and method of presenting each selection. Sug- 
gestions are given for correlating music appreciation and the language 
lesson, geopraphy, history, etc., and concerning the choice of records and 
system of recording lessons. In fine, the author has omitted nothing 
that will aid the grade teacher in developing and fixing the listening 
habit. Every teacher possessing a phonograph must have this book. 


fis M. T, P. 


we 
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LECTURAS FACILES. CON EJERCICIOS. By Lawrence A. Wilkins, 
Head of the Department of Spanish, DeWitt Clinton High School, New 
York City, and Max A. Luria, Instructor in Spanish, DeWitt Clinton High 


School, New York City. 276 pages. Illustrated. Price $1.00. Silver, 
Burdett & Co. 
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“Easy Readings,” as the title indicates, is intended to provide 
students, directly they have mastered the essentials of Spanish, with 
reading material which shall be expressed in simple, everyday idiomatic 
Spanish, interesting in content and genuinely Spanish in character, and 
emphasized by exercises and drills conducive to the “direct method” of 
teaching. The authors express the wish that the book be used in the 
second half-year in high schools or after the first quarter year in col- 
lege work. The editors have wisely rejected selections from classic 
Spanish novelists and short story writers, as such writings can be un- 
derstood and appreciated only after considerable training in the fun- 
damentals of Spanish; neither do they provide the student with a work- 
ing vocabulary of the more common and practical terms. What have 
been given are simple fables and folk tales, descriptive articles upon 
South American countries, easy poems, and exercises planned with a 
view to using the Spanish language exclusively during the lesson period. 
The type used is large and clear, much heavy-faced type is used and 
nearly fifty full-page half tones enrich the book. The times are ripe 
for the book; the book exactly meets the needs of the times. M, T. P. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF PLANT CULTURE. A text for beginners in 
Agriculture and Horticulture. By the late E. S. Goff, Revised by J. G. 
Moore and L. R. Jones of the University of Wisconsin. The Macmillan 
Company. 

The Rural Text Book series to which this volume belongs, is well 
known throughout ‘the educational world. This book itself passes into 
the eighth edition with the present printing. This fact,—together with 
the reputation of the author and the revisers and the editor of the 
series, makes a sufficient guarantee of its practicability and value. 
It is intended especially for those who have had little or no instruction 
in botany. It is undoubtedly the best text-book on the subject now in 
use in schools and colleges of agriculture. 7. a. P. 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY. By Carl Russell Fish, Professor of His- 
tory in the University of Wisconsin. Second Edition, Revised. Henry 
Holt and Company. 

This wolume is not only a splendid manual for the classroom,—it 
should ‘find wide acceptance in business and newspaper offices and in 
the libraries both public and private that make any pretense to keeping 
abreast of ‘the times. Just now American diplomacy is a “hot” topic. 
It is very importazt that the public should ‘be seriously trained to in- 
telligenit and correct thinking upon national topics. There should be 
unity in public opinion on important policies and the President and his 
advisors ‘should ‘He able to count ‘upon ‘a practically unanimous or at 
least ‘very pronounted support ‘in the positions taken. This volume will 
greatly aid the ‘reader in forming correct opinions upon such subjects 
as ‘Neutrality, ‘the ‘Monroe Doetrine, Expansion, Imperialism, Arbitration 
and countless other topics. F. H. P. 





